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Strengthen  relations  with  gov’t,  alumni,  industry 
Simcoe  Hall  told  by  administrators  at  retreat 


by  Judith  Knelman 

When  David  Strangway,  vice- 

president  and  provost,  asked  the 
University’s  principals,  deans  and 
chairmen  to  put  their  heads  together 
at  the  Boulevard  Club  Oct.  28  for  a 
day-long  retreat  to  consider  ways 
around  problems  facing  the  Univer- 
sity, he  hoped  to  come  away  with 
specific  ideas  on  which  the  administra- 
tion could  take  action.  “People  in 
Simcoe  Hall  have  a tendency  to  stand 
up  and  preach,”  he  says.  “We  needed 
to  give  our  perceptions  of  the  diffi- 


culties we  face,  and  the  opportunities, 
but  we  also  needed  to  listen  to  what 
people  from  the  grass  roots  are 
saying.” 

Afternoon  discussion  groups  pin- 
pointed several  starting  points  in  the 
problem  areas  of  relations  with 
alumni,  business  and  government. 
There  was  a sense,  says  Strangway, 
that  U of  T should  be  promoted  as  a 
national  and  international  resource. 
The  University  could  be  more  aggres- 
sive about  putting  together  workshops 
for  industry  or  government  leaders  us- 


ing the  expertise  of  its  faculty.  It  could 
appoint  a government  relations  officer 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  University  at 
both  provincial  and  federal  levels.  And 
it  could  strengthen  ties  with  alumni  by 
bringing  in  panels  of  graduates  now  in 
positions  of  influence  to  become 
acquainted  with  relevant  sections  of 
the  University. 

“It’s  a model  used  in  several  institu- 
tions,” says  Strangway.  “Our  alumni 
are  an  incredibly  valuable  source  of 
political  influence  in  this  province.  I 
don’t  mean  just  call  them  up  and  ask 


RAAG  report  prompts  rc 
research  administration 


The  organization  of  research  ad- 
ministration at  U of  T must  be 
reviewed  if  the  University  is  to  re- 
spond to  imaginative  initiatives  in  a 
changing  research  climate,  says  David 
Nowlan,  vice-president  (research  and 
planning). 

To  help  shape  policy,  letters 
soliciting  comments  have  been  sent 
.jointly  by  the  chairmen  of  three 
Research  Board  committees  to  prin- 
cipals, deans,  directors,  and  depart- 
mental chairmen.  Recipients  of  the 
letters  are  being  asked  to  respond, 
by  Nov.  30,  to  four  general  questions, 
chosen  as  examples  of  the  sorts  of 
issues  that  need  to  be  addressed.  They 
are:  (1)  Do  you  feel  there  is  sufficient 
awareness  of  research  opportunities 
among  university  researchers? 

(2)  How  can  your  research  activities  as 
a department  or  division,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  research  be 
enhanced?  (3)  What  do  you  suggest  as 
the  most  productive  relationship  be- 
tween the  vice-president  (research  and 
planning),  the  Research  Board,  the 
three  major  committees  of  the 
Research  Board,  and  the  Office  of 
Research  Administration?  (4)  What  do 
you  consider  to  be  the  best  way  of 
handling  the  mechanisms  and/or  pro- 
cedures.by  which  research  grants  are 
publicized,  applied  for,  received,  and 
administered? 

Responses  will  be  discussed  in  early 
December  at  meetings  of  the  Social 
Sciences  & Humanities  Committee, 
the  Health  Sciences  Committee,  and 
the  Pure  & Applied  Sciences 
Committee. 

Much  of  the  impetus  for  these 
discussions  has  emerged  from  the 
work  of  the  Research  Ancillaries  Ad- 
visory Group  (RAAG),  appointed  by 
Nowlan  last  fall  to  identify  issues  and 
set  out  guidelines  with  a view  to  estab- 
lishing semi-autonomous  research  en- 
tities involving  investigators,  not  only 
from  U of  T,  but  also  from  govern- 
ment, industry  and  possibly  other  uni- 
versities. At  the  time,  three  specific 
proposals  were  in  various  stages  of 
development:  an  Institute  for 
Hydrogen  and  Electrochemical  Sys- 


tems, a Canadian  Centre  for  Tox- 
icology, and  a Microelectronics  Devel- 
opment Centre. 

The  final  RAAG  report,  due  within 
the  next  two  weeks,  will  probably  form 
the  basis  of  a policy  Nowlan  will  be 
bringing  before  Governing  Council 
sometime  in  the  new  year.  Guidelines 
contained  in  the  report  have  already 
been  used  in  shepherding  the  three 
current  research  ancillary  proposals 
through  their  respective  procedural 
channels  and  have  worked  extremely 
well,  says  Nowlan. 


Though  the  guidelines  were  promp- 
ted by  the  magnitude  of  the  proposed 
research  ancillaries,  says  Research 
Board  chairman  Robert  Jervis,  they 
could  also  prove  useful  to  existing 
centres  or  institutes  which  might  see  . 
some  benefit  in  reorganizing.  The  In- 
stitute of  Policy  Analysis,  for  example, 
does  a lot  of  studies  for  the  govern- 
ment and  might  find  their  style  of 
operation  less  constrained  if  they 
incorporated  and  reported  to  a board 

Continued  on  Page  3 


for  money.  We’ve  got  to  reestablish 
our  links  with  alumni.  What  shocked  a 
lot  of  people  is  how  little  commitment 
we  have  in  this  area  in  terms  of 
manpower.” 

By  custom-tailoring  programs  for 
outside  groups  the  University  could 
put  itself  on  the  map,  says  Strangway. 
“We  would  establish  U of  T as  the 
focus  of  that  activity  — and  we  could 
get  some  ideas  that  put  what  we  do  in 
a new  context.  To  do  it  for  money  is 
not  enough.  There’s  got  to  be  some 
intellectual  excitement  in  it.” 

He  says  he  took  away  from  the 
retreat  “a  mandate  to  look  at  some 
solid  things  in  the  area  of  public 
strategy”. 

He  says  he  also  got  a sense  that 
people  think  merit  and  tenure  pro- 
cedures should  be  reexamined.  The 
procedures  for  tenure  now  work  fairly 
well,  he  says,  but  some  people  feel 
they  should  be  more  rigorous.  Some 
think  the  review  after  three  years  may 
be  too  perfunctory;  some  question  the 
granting  of  tenure  to  most  of  those  be- 
ing considered  despite  negative  votes. 
There  is  also  a feeling  that  in  some 
disciplines  five  years  is  too  soon  to 
expect  someone  to  have  published  and 
established  a reputation. 

Dean  Douglas  Tigert  of  manage- 
ment studies  told  the  group  that  not 
only  is  there  a need  for  a differential 
time  for  tenure  across  various 
faculties  but  the  Haist  rules  defining 
Continued  on  Page  6 


U of  T prof  gets  computer  science’s  ‘Nobel’ 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

Stephen  Cook,  42,  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science, 
has  won  the  prestigious  Turing  award 
for  “lasting  and  major”  technical  con- 
tributions to  computing.  Presented  an- 
nually since  1966  by  the  Association 
for  Computing  Machinery,  the  award 
is  named  after  British  mathematician 
Alan  M.  Turing  and  is  ranked  by  com- 
puter scientists  as  the  equivalent,  in 
their  field,  of  a Nobel  prize.  This  is  the 
first  time  it  has  been  won  by  a faculty 
member  at  a Canadian  university. 

After  accepting  the  $2,000  (US)  cash 
award  and  a silver  bowl,  Cook 
delivered  the  keynote  address  Oct.  26, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  AMC, 
held  this  year  in  Dallas. 

Recipients  are  chosen  for  particular 
accomplishments  as  well  as  for  their 
general  stature  in  the  field,  says 
department  chairman  Allan  Borodin, 
whose  own  interest  in  the  complexity 
of  computations  was  aroused  by  the 
PhD  thesis  Cook  published  in  1966  at 
Harvard.  Cook  and  Borodin  have  col- 
laborated on  three  papers. 

“Stephen  typically  publishes  just  one 
paper  a year  but  each  of  those  papers 
has  had  long-term  significance.  He 
keeps  his  mind  fixed  on  a few  well- 
defined  themes  — the  really  big  prob- 
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Professor  Stephen  Cook. 


lems.  That’s  how  important  contribu- 
tions are  made.” 

Undoubtedly,  Cook’s  most  impor- 
tant contribution  came  in  what  text- 
books now  describe  as  a “brief  but 
elegant”  paper,  presented  in  1971  and 
titled  The  Complexity  of  Theorem  Pro- 
ving Procedures.  There  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  theory  of  NP- 
completeness  — an  idea  so  powerful,  it 
has  changed  the  approach  to  solving 


problems  that  have  confounded  ex- 
perts for  years. 

Certain  problems  in  mathematics 
are  so  difficult  that  even  the  best 
theoreticians  have  not  been  able  to 
devise  general  step-by-step  procedures 
for  efficiently  arriving  at  a solution. 

A classic  example  is  the  problem  of 
planning  an  itinerary  for  a travelling 
salesman  who  wants  the  shortest  route 
Continued  on  Page  2 
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In  Memoriam 


Dr.  Allan  Forsyth  Howatson, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  October  19. 

Dr.  Howatson  was  born  in 
Glasgow  in  1917.  He  re- 
ceived a master’s  degree  in 
mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  in  1940,  a PhD  in 
nuclear  physics  in  1950  and 
DSc  in  virology  in  1973  from 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

He  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  as  a 
lecturer  in  the  physics 
department  until  1951  when 
he  became  an  electron 
microscopist  in  the  research 
department  of  Glasgow’s 
Royal  Beatson  Memorial 
Hospital.  In  1953-54  he  was  a 
British  Empire  Cancer  Cam- 
paign exchange  fellow  to  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the 
University  of  British  Colum- 


bia and  the  University  of 
California. 

He  came  to  Canada  in  1954 
and  joined  the  Department  of 
Anatomy  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor, becoming  associate 
professor  in  1957.  He 
became  associate  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics  in  1959.  A 
pioneer  in  the  application  of 
the  electron  microscope  to 
the  study  of  tumour-causing 
viruses,  for  the  last  24  years 
he  was  a research  associate 
at  the  Ontario  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, where  he  headed  the 
electron  microscopy  section 
of  the  biological  research 
division. 

His  work  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  consultant  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health 


in  connection  with  the 
Special  Virus  Cancer  Pro- 
gram for  the  years  1964  to 
1968.  He  was  also  a member 
of  the  committee  that  com- 
piled a monograph  on  viruses 
and  cancer  for  the  World 
Health  Organization  (1965). 

Dr.  Howatson  was  the 
author  or  co-author  of  more 
than  80  publications  and  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Virology  from  1965  to 
1969  and  was  on  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Journal  of 
General  Virology. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Canadian  Microscopal 
Society  and  served  as  its  first 
president. 


Eric  Ross  Arthur,  professor 
emeritus  of  architecture, 

Nov.  1. 

Born  in  New  Zealand  in 
1898,  Arthur  apprenticed 
there  as  an  architect  and 
later  undertook  formal 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Liverpool’s  School  of  Archi- 
tecture where  he  obtained 
BArch  and  MA  degrees. 

He  came  to  Canada  in  1923 
and  joined  the  University  of 
Toronto  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  design.  A practising 
architect,  consultant  and 
scholar  of  Canadian  architec- 
tural history,  he  became  a 
leader  in  the  movement  to 
preserve  some  of  Toronto’s 
finest  buildings.  In  the  1930s 
he  helped  found  the  Archi- 
tectural Conservancy  of 
Ontario,  an  organization 


dedicated  to  preserving 
buildings  of  historical  and 
architectural  merit. 

Arthur  designed  new  city 
halls  for  Hamilton  and 
Brantford  and  a new  building 
for  Queen’s  University.  He 
served  as  professional  ad- 
viser for  the  architectural 
competitions  for  the  Toronto 
City  Hall  and  the  Confedera- 
tion Centre  in  Charlotte- 
town. He  was  also  chairman 
of  the  advisory  committee 
for  the  restoration  of  St. 
Lawrence  Hall  and  consul- 
tant on  the  University 
College  restoration. 

Arthur  was  author  or  co- 
author of  1 1 books  on  Can- 
adiana.  His  best  known, 
Toronto,  No  Mean  City 
(1964),  a record  of  historic 
buildings  in  Toronto,  was  in- 


fluential in  the  preservation 
movement.  Last  month  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press 
published  a comprehensive 
study  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron  in  Canada  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  which  he  wrote  with 
Thomas  Ritchie. 

Professor  Arthur  retired 
from  the  University  in  1966. 
He  was  a Companion  of  the 
Order  of  Canada  and  re- 
ceived Toronto's  Award  of 
Merit  for  public  service,  the 
Canada  Council  Medal,  the 
University  of  Alberta  Gold 
Medal  and  the  Centennial 
Medal  for  his  work  in 
Charlottetown.  He  received 
honorary  degrees  from  the 
-University  of  Toronto  and 
the  University  of  Manitoba. 
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passing  through  a number  of  cities 
then  returning  to  the  starting  point. 

One  obvious  approach  is  the  technique 
of  exhaustive  search  but  that  is  hardly 
practical  since  to  find  the  shortest 
path  through  100  cities  would  require 
weeks  of  calculation  by  the  fastest 
computer.  Even  with  only  seven  cities, 
there  are  more  than  350  possible 
tours;  and  that  number  increases 
dramatically  to  one  with  a hundred 
digits,  if  there  are  as  many  as  70  cities. 

In  any  case,  what  is  needed  is  not 
the  solution  for  a particular  set  of 
cities,  but  a general  method  — an 
algorithm  — making  it  possible  to  find 
the  solution  for  any  cities.  (Algorithms 
typically  take  the  form  of  computer 
programs  written  in  a precise  com- 
puter language.)  Naturally,  a dom- 
inant factor  in  determining  the  effici- 
ency, and  therefore  the  practicability, 
of  an  algorithm  is  the  time  required  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Algorithms  fall  into  two  main 
categories  — based  on  the  largest 
amount  of  time  they  require  to  solve  a 
problem,  given  larger  and  larger  in- 
puts (five  cities,  50  cities,  100  cities, 
and  so  on).  The  first  group,  polynomial 
time  algorithms,  are  reasonably  effi- 
cient; the  second,  exponential  time 
algorithms,  are  characterized  by  ex- 
plosive growth  rates  in  execution  time 
and  are  considered  too  inefficient  to  be 
practical. 

“Most  exponential  time  algorithms 
are  merely  variations  on  exhaustive 
search,  whereas  polynomial  time 
algorithms  generally  are  made  poss- 
ible only  through  the  gain  of  some 
deeper  insight  into  the  structure  of  a 
problem,”  says  the  textbook  Com- 
puters and  Intractability . “There  is 
wide  agreement  that  a problem  has 
not  been  ‘well-solved’  until  a polynom- 
ial time  algorithm  is  known  for  it.” 
Problems  with  polynomial  time 
algorithms  are  said  to  belong  to  class  P 
(for  polynomial).  Problems  for  which 
no  polynomial  time  algorithm  is  poss- 
ible are  referred  to  as  intractable. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  intractable  pro- 
blems: the  provably  intractable  and 
the  apparently  intractable. 

All  the  provably  intractable  prob- 
lems known  to  date  can  be  further  sub- 
divided into  two  categories:  the 
“decidable”  and  the  “nondeter- 
ministically  intractable”.  Decidable 
problems  are  those  for  which  a “yes” 
or  “no”  answer  can  be  found.  Non- 
deterministically  intractable  problems 
have  been  proved  to  be  unsolvable  in 
polynomial  time,  even  using  a non- 
deterministic  algorithm  which,  by 
definition,  is  composed  of  two  separate 
stages  — a guessing  stage  and  a check- 
ing stage. 

A nondeterministic  algorithm  for  the 
travelling  salesman  problem  could  be 
constructed  using  a stage  that  simply 
guesses  an  arbitrary  sequence  of  the 
given  cities,  followed  by  a checking 
stage  which  indicates  whether  or  not 
the  given  tour  exceeds  a specified 
length. 

However,  most  of  the  apparently  in- 
tractable problems  encountered  in 
practice  are  decidable  and  can  be 
solved  in  polynomial  time  with  the  aid 
of  a nondeterministic  algorithm.  These 
kinds  of  problems  — said  to  belong  to 
the  class  NP  (for  nondeterministic 
polynomial)  — are  what  Stephen  Cook 
examines  in  his  famous  theorem. 

Various  problems  are  interrelated 
with  respect  to  their  difficulty.  One 
way  to  demonstrate  that  two  problems 
are  related  is  to  “reduce”  one  to  the 
other,  by  setting  out  any  instance  of 
the  first  problem  into  an  equivalent  in- 
stance of  the  second. 

An  example  offered  in  a Scientific 
American  article  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  countries  on  a 
given  map  can  be  coloured  with  three 


colours  so  that  no  two  countries  shar- 
ing a border  have  the  same  colour. 

Since  no  efficient  algorithm  is  known 
for  determining  if  three  colours  are 
enough  for  a given  map,  the  problem 
belongs,  not  to  class  P but  to  class  NP, 
with  a correctly  coloured  map  con- 
stituting a “yes”  answer. 

Map  colouring  can  be  regarded  as  a 
special  case  of  another  problem,  called 
graph  colouring.  Any  map  can  be  con- 
verted into  a graph  by  reducing  each 
country  to  a point  and  drawing  a line 
between  two  points  if  the  correspond- 
ing countries  share  a border. 

Colouring  the  graph  is  then  equiv- 
alent to  colouring  the  map,  subject  to 
the  rule  that  two  points  connected  by  a 
line  cannot  have  the  same  colour.  If  an 
efficient  algorithm  could  be  found  for 
the  problem  of  graph  colouring,  it  could 
be  applied  with  only  minor  modifica- 
tions to  the  problem  of  map  colouring. 
Map  colouring  is  therefore  said  to  be 
efficiently  reducible  to  graph  colouring. 

What  Cook  pointed  out  was  that  cer- 
tain problems  in  the  class  NP  have  a 
remarkable  property:  all  the  problems 
in  NP  are  efficiently  reducible  to  them. 
These  “elite”  problems  within  the 
class  NP  are  called  NP-complete.  If 
any  one  of  them  has  an  efficient 
algorithm,  then  every  problem  in  NP 
can  be  solved  efficiently. 

Cook  presented  the  first  proof  that  a 
problem  is  NP-complete  — a term 
which  has  come  to  symbolize  the  in- 
herent intractability  faced  increas- 
ingly by  algorithm  designers  as  they 
seek  to  solve  larger  and  more  complex 
problems.  While  the  theory  of  NP- 
completeness  doesn’t  prove  inherent 
intractability,  it  does  provide 
straightforward  techniques  for  prov- 
ing that  a given  problem  is  just  as  dif- 
ficult as  those  that  continue  to  baffle 
the  experts. 

So  instead  of  wasting  time  searching 
for  an  efficient,  exact  algorithm, 
designers  now  direct  their  efforts 
towards  more  potentially  productive 
approaches  — such  as  seeking  out  effi- 
cient algorithms  that  solve  various 
special  cases  of  the  general  problem. 

Cook’s  theorem  is  a clearcut  example 
of  how  so-called  “pure”  research  — 
albeit  abstract  and  theoretical  — can 
bring  enormous  practical  gains. 

Not  surprisingly,  Stephen  Cook  is 
wooed  regularly  by  American  univer- 
sities. A generous  offer  even  came 
from  Berkeley  — where  he  was  denied 
tenure  in  the  mathematics  department 
before  his  arrival  at  U of  T in  1970. 

“The  promotions  policy  had  just 
been  tightened  up,”  he  explains,  “and 
though  I had  done  some  good  work,  I 
didn’t  have  a champion  to  shepherd 
my  case  through.” 

Cook  had  no  hesitation  in  turning 
Berkeley  down,  but  what  of  the  other 
offers,  which  continue  to  be  made?. 

“My  wife,  Linda,  and  I are  very 
happy  here.  She  likes  her  job  as 
associate  registrar  at  University  Col- 
lege and  I’m  in  a friendly  department, 
working  with  a good  congenial  group.” 

Time  and  money  for  research  have 
been  forthcoming,  too.  He  currently 
has  a Killam  research  fellowship  and, 
in  1977-78,  he  had  a Steacie.  He  is  also 
grateful  that  he  doesn’t  have  to  spend 
more  than  three  hours  every  three 
years  applying  for  his  grant  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC).  His  most 
recent  is  for  $127,920. 

“I  think  everyone  in  the  department 
is  delighted  that  Stephen  is  receiving 
this  recognition  because  he’s  such  a 
likable,  unassuming  sort  of  person,” 
says  Borodin.  “He’s  not  particularly , 
interested  in  committee  work  but  he’s 
not  a prima  donna  so  he  does  his  share 
and  he  does  it  competently.  And  hav- 
ing him  here  certainly  gives  us  an  edge 
in  recruiting  and  visibility.” 
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What  Man  Hath  Wrought 


Frivolity  is  not  a word  we  associate 
with  iron.  That  metal  is  of  sterner 
stuff:  'it  wears  like  iron';  iron  hand; 
iron  will;  hard  as  iron.  Yet  among  the 
wonders  man  has  wrought  are  the 
delicate  traceries  and  fanciful  ele- 
gance of  iron  fences  and  balconies, 
grace  notes  to  imposing  structures. 

Iron  (256  pp,  250  illus,  $35.00),  the 
most  recent  product  of  Professor  Eric 
Arthur's  pen,  extols  the  blacksmith's 
art.  With  examples  collected  over 
many  years,  he  displays  iron  in  its 
utilitarian  mode  - buildings  and  ships 
of  iron,  bridges  and  locomotives  and 
stoves,  household  objects  from  axes 
and  syrup  kettles  to  bootjacks  and 
apple  peelers. 

He  also  shows  the  playfulness  that 
can  emerge  from  the  anvil.  In  a 
wrought-iron  fence  every  petal,  every 
leaf,  every  scroll  must  be  individually 
created.  Such  is  the  magnificent  fence 
and  gates  that  stand  before  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  in  Ottawa  - a project 
so  immense  that  200  artisans  were 
imported  from  England  to  help  the 
local  ironworkers. 


Cast  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
made  by  pouring  the  molten  metal 
into  a mould,  thus  repeating  patterns 
more  easily.  The  results  may  be  no 
less  beautiful.  The  gates  and  screen  of 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral  in  Quebec 
'invite  comparison  with  cathedral 
screens  in  Spain,'  Professor  Arthur 
writes,  'though  they  are  cast  and  the 
Spanish  ones  are  wrought.' 

Eric  Arthur  has  an  unerring  eye  for 
architectural  worth.  He  demon- 
strated that  in  1964  with  Toronto,  No 
Mean  City,  which  stimulated  new 
interest  in  our  heritage  of  buildings. 
He  has  shown  it  also  in  the  restora- 
tion of  St  Lawrence  Hall,  Osgoode 
Hall,  and  University  College.  The 
gates  and  strap-work  of  the  College, 
next-door  neighbour  to  the  Press,  are, 
coincidentally,  fine  examples  of  the 
art  he  celebrates  in  a book  that  shows 
the  eighty-four-year-old  author  at  his 
liveliest. 


This  elegant  fence  defines  the  courtyard  at  Knox  College.  Many  beautiful  examples  of  the 
ironmaster's  craft  appear  in  Eric  Arthur's  new  book,  Iron. 


A guide  to  swamps,  sewage  lagoons,  bogs,  fields,  forests,  and 
other  bird-finding  places  in  Ontario  - also  known  as 


A Bird-Finding  Guide  to  Ontario 


Reviewed  by  Edward  Plover 

I hate  this  book.  I hate  that  elegant  Evening  Grosbeak 
on  the  cover.  I hate  what  that  book  has  done  to  my 
love-life. 

For  years  I have  been  flying  from  South  America  to 
James  Bay.  A long  haul  but  lots  of  other  birds  around 
and  I pass  the  time  by  flirting  with  the  hens.  I look 
forward  to  romantic  evenings  by  some  deserted  bog. 
Our  first  Canadian  landing  is  always  Point  Pelee  and 
that's  always  crowded  - birdwatchers  from  as  far 
away  as  BC  and  Minnesota  all  carrying  their  binocu- 
lars and  their  Peterson's.  You  barely  start  to  sing  to 
your  lovely  when  crash!  bang!  the  place  is  full  of 
people  staring  and  trying  to  find  out  what  you  are. 
Then  we  escape  to  Drumbo  - beautiful  Drumbo  with 


its  sewage  lagoon  stewing  away.  Next  stop  deserted 
Oliphant.  Alas,  no  longer  deserted.  Place  is  full  of 
birders  and  all  because  of  Goodwin.  And  as  for  Moon- 
beam. Forget  Moonbeam.  Goodwin  has  told  half  of 
creation  there  are  Boreal  Owls  in  the  nearby  forests. 
No  privacy  anywhere.  And  all  I want  to  do  is  to  get  to 
James  Bay,  settle  down  with  a chick,  start  a family, 
and  return  to  Colombia. 

So  please  do  not  buy  Goodwin:  A Bird-Finding  Guide 
to  Ontario  (256  pp,  $12.50  paper).  It  will  tell  you  all  the 
good  birding  spots  in  the  province  and  give  you 
detailed  directions  about  how  to  get  there,  as  well  as 
what  birds  are  to  be  found  there.  To  heck  with  one 
thousand  years  of  evolution.  With  all  these  people 
carrying  their  Goodwin's  with  them,  next  year  I am 
ratine  throueh  Saskatchewan. 


boil-up  n O Sup 2 ~ , DC  n 2 (1933).  See  boil: 
boil  up.  A brew  of  tea,  and  sometimes  a snack, 
taken  during  a rest  from  work  in  the  country  or 
on  a vessel;  cp  MUG  UP. 

1933  MERRICK  262  Some  of  the  peas  we  save  for  Kay 
to  have  first  thing  next  evening,  or  at  one  of  the  boil- 
ups  during  the  day.  P 130-67  Boil-up  is  used  to  refer  to 
meal-time  in  the  woods.  C 69-8  One  has  a boil-up 
[when]  berry-picking,  hunting,  fishing,  etc — whenever 
one  is  out  in  the  woods  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
boil-up  is  for  tea  of  course  and  there  may  or  may  not  be 
food  with  it. 


SCHOLARS  AND  DOLLARS 

The  universities  of  Ontario  have  had  a curious  history  since 
the  Second  World  War.  The  governments'  traditional  benign 
indifference  continued  until  the  late  fifties,  when  the  surge 
of  the  baby  boom  was  noticed  and  Sputnik  challenged  the 
dominance  of  American  technology.  Industrialists  and  gov- 
ernments then  favoured  expansion,  and  money  was  found 
to  fund  'human  capital  investment'  in  campuses  which 
sprouted  and  burgeoned  all  over  the  province  with  boards 
of  governors  representing  the  local  business  elites.  Then 
Queen's  Park,  economists,  and  industrialists  began  to  get 
cold  feet  about  the  value  and  the  costs  of  the  enterprise 
they  had  themselves  sponsored.  The  underlying  problem  is 
the  impossibility  of  planning  the  'outputs'  of  graduates  for 
an  economy  which  has  prided  itself  on  growing  without 
state  planning,  and  this  is  a problem  accentuated  by  the 
connection  generally  established  in  the  sixties  between 
professional  university  training  and  jobs,  salaries,  and 
productivity. 

Thus,  as  Paul  Axelrod  says,  Ontario's  universities  began 
to  reap  'what  a materialist  province  and  a business- 
oriented,  culturally-blinkered  government  had  sown.' 
Education  was  becoming  a technocratic  commodity,  and 
'the  soul  of  the  university  might  be  poisoned  forever.'  This 
is  a crisis  that  cannot  be  solved  by  technocratic  solutions  - 
but  by  critical  self-evaluation  and  a rethinking  of  'the  entire 
post-secondary  enterprise.' 

Axelrod  has  traced  this  history  in  Scholars  and  Dollars: 
Politics,  Economics,  and  the  Universities  of  Ontario  1945-1980 
(270  pp,  $13.95  in  paperback).  He  sees  no  simple  cures,  but 
his  book  offers  a history,  a diagnosis,  and  an  understand- 
ing of  current  conditions.  Ironically,  as  a temporary  staff 
member  at  York  University,  he  is  himself  a victim  of  the 
processes  and  values  he  describes. 


The  Room  at  the  Top 


If  the  escalator  in  the  Robarts  Library 
isn't  working  it's  a long  hike  to  the 
5th  floor  where,  hidden  amongst 
Government  Documents  and  study 
carrels,  is  the  office  of  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Music  in  Canada. 

People  call  the  book  by  its  acronym, 
EMC  (1100  pp,  500  illus,  $75.00),  and 
most  people  also  call  it  the  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  scholars  and  lay  per- 
sons concerned  with  music  in  Can- 
ada. Occasionally,  while  it  was  being 


prepared,  EMC  staffers  called  it  other 
names,  particularly  when  integral  bits 
of  information  were  missing,  or  when 
opera  singers  wouldn't  divulge  their 
birth  dates,  or  when  an  orchestra 
board  couldn't  remember  its  first  con- 
ductor's name. 


While  EMC  was  being  written,  it 
had  much  larger  quarters  in  one  of 
the  office  towers  on  Bloor  Street,  but 
once  the  book  went  to  press  it  was 
time  to  look  for  a smaller  space.  In  his 
usual  generous  and  perceptive  fash- 
ion, Floyd  S.  Chalmers  bought  the 
entire  Toronto  research  archive  of 
EMC  and  presented  it  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  on  condition  that  a 
permanent  repository  be  provided  for 
the  material  which  could  then  be  made 
accessible  to  serious  scholars  of 
music,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
official  from  EMC. 


EMC  contains  items  of  interest  for 
all  kinds  of  music  enthusiasts,  with 
over  3100  articles  including  biogra- 
phies of  individuals,  histories  of 
organizations,  and  more  general 
essays,  covering  the  whole  panorama 
of  musical  activity  in  Canada,  from 
Moravian  Missions  in  Labrador  to  the 
Juno  Awards,  from  hymnology  to 
country  music,  from  masses  to  rock 
bands,  from  ragtime  to  oratorio,  from 
fiddling  to  piano  building. 

Next  time  you  are  in  the  Robarts 
Library,  take  the  escalator  up  to  the 
4th  floor  stacks  where  the  encyclo- 
pedias are  and  browse  through  EMC. 
It's  the  big  red  one,  weighing  seven 
pounds.  Or  order  a copy  from  the 
Press  - it's  now  being  reprinted  for 
the  second  time  in  less  than  a year. 
And  just  for  fun,  here  are  some  multi- 
ple choice  questions  you  might  like  to 
try.  The  answers  are  all  in  EMC. 


—Will 


Avery  good 
year  for 

the  Press 

University  of  Toronto  Press  was  named  Publisher  of 
the  Year  by  the  Canadian  Booksellers  Association 
(CBA)  and  Firm  of  the  Year  by  the  Canadian  Music 
Council. 

The  CBA  honour  was  made  in  recognition  of  UTP's 
'excellent  standard  of  publishing  and  continuing  con- 
tribution to  the  retail  book  industry  through  the 
annual  publication  of  Canadian  Books  in  Print.'  The 
Canadian  Music  Council  gave  its  award  for  'coura- 
geous support  and  publication  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Music  in  Canada.' 

Several  UTP  authors  have  won  major  awards  this 
year  also:  for  The  Young  Vincent  Massey,  Claude  Bissell 
received  both  the  City  of  Toronto  Book  Award  and 
the  Canadian  Authors  Association  Non-fiction 
Award.  Elspeth  Cameron  won  the  UBC  Award  for 
Canadian  Biography  for  Hugh  MacEennan:  A Writer's 
Life.  Both  Bissell  and  Cameron  were  on  the  short  list 
for  the  Governor-General's  Non-fiction  Award. 

Graeme  Wynn  and  David  Smith  shared  the  Cana- 
dian Historical  Association's  Regional  History  Prize 
for  Timber  Colony  and  The  Regional  Decline  of  a National 
Party,  and  John  G.  Reid  won  the  Gilbert  Chinard 
Prize  of  the  Society  for  French  Historical  Studies  for 
Acadia,  Maine  and  New  Scotland.  Although  UTP  did 
not  win  the  Macdonald  Prize  this  year,  it  did  receive 
all  the  honourable  mentions,  for:  Christopher 
Armstrongs'  The  Politics  of  Federalism,  David  Gagan's 


Some  of  the  Downsview  staff,  joined  by  Director  Harald  Bohne  and  Assis- 
tant Director  Harry  Van  Ierssel  (back  row),  don  'Publisher  of  the  Year' 
T-shirts  to  celebrate  that  award.  The  van  illustrates  another  award-winner 
- the  visual  identity  program  (the  press)  for  which  the  Design  Unit  has 
won  an  Award  of  Excellence  from  the  University  and  College  Designers 
Association. 


Hopeful  Travellers,  Charles  Stacey's  Canada  and  the  Age 
of  Conflict,  Volume  2,  and  Wynn's  Timber  Colony. 

For  the  logo  and  visual  identity  program  which 
they  developed  for  the  Printing  Division,  UTP's 
Design  Unit  has  been  given  an  Award  of  Design 
Excellence  by  the  University  and  College  Designers 
Association.  The  logo,  THE  PRESS,  which  will  be 
familiar  to  the  university  community  from  its  appear- 
ance on  trucks,  vans,  printed  material,  and  advertis- 
ing, was  chosen  from  over  1000  entries  for  inclusion 
in  the  1982  University  and  College  Design  Show. 


EMC  Quiz 

1.  Who  composed  'The  Shivaree'? 

(a)  John  Leyerle 

(b)  John  Kraglund 

(c)  John  Knox 

(d)  John  Beckwith 

(e)  John  Turner 

2.  Who  is  musical  director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony? 

(a)  William  Davis 

(b)  Jefferson  Davis 

(c)  Andrew  Davis 

(d)  Warren  Davis 

(e)  Fred  Davis 

3.  What  is  an  Ondes  Martenot? 

(a)  a mountain  range  between 
Argentina  and  Chile 

(b)  a martial  arts  club  in  Forest 
Hill 

(c)  a short  banjo 

(d)  a long  french  horn 

(e)  an  electronic  instrument 

4.  Who  is  Graeme  Page? 

(a)  an  old  baseball  player 

(b)  a member  of  the  Canadian 
Brass 

(c)  editor  of  Here  Today,  Graeme 
Tomorrow 

(d)  leader  of  The  Who 

(e)  conductor  of  Wycliffe  College 
Rhythm  and  Blues  Band 

5.  Who  was  leader  of  The  Happy 
Gang? 

(a)  Elmer  Iseler 

(b)  Bert  Pearl 

(c)  Harald  Bohne 

(d)  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau 

(e)  Terence  A.  Wardrop 

6.  Who  wrote  'The  Swinging 
Shepherd  Blues'? 

(a)  Bette  Stephenson 

(b)  Paul  Godfrey 

(c)  Moe  Koffman 

(d)  Doug  Riley 

(e)  James  Ham 

7.  Who  wrote  the  music  for 
'O  Canada'? 

(a)  Ronald  Reagan 

(b)  Calixa  Lavallee 

(c)  Jacques  Cartier 

(d)  Rene  Levesque 

(e)  Guy  Lombardo 

8.  For  what  house  was  a famous 
string  quartet  named? 

(a)  Bleak  House 

(b)  Hart  House 

(c)  Devonshire  House 

(d)  Flavelle  House 

(e)  The  Best  Little  Whore  House 
in  Texas 

9.  Whose  theme  song  was  'The 
West,  a Nest,  and  You,  Dear'? 

(a)  Marc  Lalonde 

(b)  Mart  Kenney 

(c)  Lloyd  Axworthy 

(d)  Joe  Clark 

(e)  Brian  Peckford 

10.  Who  wrote  the  words  to  'When 
You  and  I Were  Young,  Maggie'? 

(a)  Dennis  Thatcher 

(b)  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau 

(c)  Robertson  Davies 

(d)  George  Washington  Johnson 

(e)  Admiral  William  Landymore 
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mauzy  a also  maus(e)y,  mawzy  [‘ma:zi, 

'mDizt.].  Cp  EDD  mosey  adj1  3 ‘damp  and  warm, 
muggy,  close;  foggy.’  Of  the  weather,  damp,  fog- 
gy, misty  or  close,  sometimes  with  very  light  rain 
or  condensation  on  objects  and  a cool,  gentle 
wind  off  the  sea;  cp  caplin  (SCULL)  weather. 

1897  J A Folklore  x,  207  Mausey  day,  one  dull  and 
heavy,  with  no  wind  and  thick  mist.  1937  DEVINE  33  A 
mausey  day  is  a cloudy,  foggy  day  with  no  wind  and  a 
little  rain  at  times.  1957  Daily  News  16  Oct,  p.  4 Old- 
time  seal  hunters,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
long,  hard  winter,  the  heavy  ice  and  the  ‘mauzy’ 
weather  of  early  March  were  just  right  for  a bumper 
season.  P 105-63  It's  a mauzy  old  day,  sir.  1968 
KEATING  13-14  ‘Breeze  cornin’  from  duh  suddard.’  the 
skipper  said.  ‘Always  blows  up  mauzy  weather.'  And 
the  fog  did  indeed  roll  over  the  deep  as  the  warm  south 
wind  hit  the  chill  air  of  the  bank.  1969HORWOOD  166 
The  Caplin  Scull  is  not  just  a phenomenon  of  nature, 
but  also  a period  of  the  year,  and  even  a special  kind  of 
weather — ‘mausy’  weather,  with  high  humidity,  fre- 
quent fogs  or  drizzles,  easterly  winds. 


The  Other  Life  of  John  Re  veil 


In  1974  John  Revell,  Professor  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  was  on  leave  in  England, 
staying  at  Girton,  a village  on  the 
outskirts  of  Cambridge.  'One  evening 
my  wife  went  out  to  post  some  let- 
ters. At  the  postbox  she  met  an  old 
school-friend  from  Kingston,  and 
brought  her  back  to  our  house.  It  was 
Mary  Alice  Downie.  We  showed  her 
some  of  my  flower  paintings  and  we 
talked,  and  that  was  how  the  idea  of 
a book  came  about.' 

The  book  was  'And  Some  Brought 
Flowers'  (70  reproductions,  180  pp. 


$24.95),  in  which  John  Revell's  beauti- 
ful paintings  of  wild  and  other  flowers 
are  united  with  the  comments  of 
pioneer  observers,  in  selections  aptly 
chosen  by  Mary  Alice  Downie  and 
Mary  Hamilton. 

And  how  did  a professor  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies  become  interested  in 
painting  Canadian  wildflowers?  'My 
main  interest  is  grammar,  and  I'm 
always  looking  for  little  picky  things 
...  My  painting  began  because  when  I 
see  a flower  I want  to  take  it  home 
with  me.'  'And  Some  Brought  Flowers' 
brings  the  flowers  'home'  to  all  of  us. 


The  House 
Detectives 


'Search  and  identify'  is  the  motto  of 
two  intrepid  sleuths,  Byers  and 
McBurney.  Don't  look  for  them  on  the 
television  screen  though,  or  among 
paperback  thrillers.  Their  beat  is  the 
trails  of  early  Ontario:  their  mission, 
to  uncover  the  stories  of  the  early 
buildings  and  the  people  who  lived 
in  them. 

Mary  Byers  and  Margaret 
McBurney  met  as  volunteers  on  an 
inventory  of  Ontario's  surviving  pre- 
Confederation  buildings  conducted 
by  the  late  William  Goulding  of  U of 
T's  School  of  Architecture.  They  went 
on  working  together  after  the  survey 
was  completed.  In  1976  Rural  Roots, 
the  first  result  of  their  happy  collab- 
oration, was  published.  It  covered 
old  buildings  in  the  York  area  up  to 
Lake  Simcoe.  Homesteads,  published 
three  years  later,  described  houses 
east  of  Toronto  along  old  Highway  2 
to  Kingston. 

Their  new  book.  The  Governor's 
Road  (336  pp,  150  illus,  $19.95)  fol- 
lows the  old  Dundas  Road  westward 
from  Toronto  through  Mississauga, 
Oakville,  Dundas,  and  Ancaster  and 
on  to  Woodstock  and  London. 


Their  searching  involves  untold 
hours  of  research.  First,  find  the 
house,  its  early  date  proclaimed  by 
architectural  details.  Next,  follow  the 
trail  back  to  the  original  occupants  or 
builder.  They  have  spent  weeks  in 
county  records  offices  studying  land 
titles,  assessment  rolls,  and  census 
accounts.  Other  clues  come  from  old 
newspapers,  wills,  and  diaries.  Local 
historical  societies  have  rich  stores  of 
documents  and  photographs.  Letters 
turn  up  in  attics.  Residents  remember 
stories  long  forgotten.  Consider  the 
example  of  Janet  Silverthorne  of 
Cherry  Hill,  who,  though  she  in- 
spired passionate  love-letters,  re- 
mained single  until  she  was  sixty  - 
and  then  married  a twenty-two-year- 
old  artist. 

With  all  this  hard  work,  both 
authors  have  managed  homes  and 
families  as  well.  Mary  Byers  took  her 
ma  from  U of  T after  her  fourth  child 
was  born,  and  while  working  on  Rural 
Roots. 

Are  they  considering  other  pro- 
jects? Of  course:  the  difficulty  is 
which  area  to  choose  next. 


Mary  Byers  and  Margaret  McBurney  consult  their  map  as  they  wend  their  way  along  the 
Old  Dundas  Road  while  ferreting  out  old  buildings  to  include  in  The  Governor's  Road. 


Meanwhile  ... 


Each  year  the  Press  publishes  some  books  of  appeal 
beyond  the  quadrangles  of  academe,  such  as  those 
reported  elsewhere  in  this  supplement.  But  most  titles 
reflect  our  primary  purpose:  to  advance  knowledge 
through  the  publication  of  research  - books  written 
by  scholars  for  their  peers  or  students  or  interested 
laymen,  definitive  editions,  learned  journals. 

These  are  listed  twice  a year  in  our  annotated  Spring 
and  Fall  Catalogues.  If  you  w7ould  like  to  receive  these 
catalogues,  please  mark  the  box  on  the  order  form. 

About  half  the  Press's  books  each  season  are  apt  to 
be  on  Canadian  topics  - history,  political  economy, 
sociology,  literature,  law,  music,  art.  This  fall's  sub- 
jects range  from  the  boisterous  sailortowns  of  eastern 
Canada  (Judith  Fingard:  Jack  in  Port)  across  Mani- 
toulin  Island  (W.R.  Wightman:  Forever  on  the  Fringe) 
to  Western  cattle  ranges  (David  H.  Breen:  The  Cana- 
dian Prairie  West  and  the  Ranching  Frontier),  and 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  overseas  ministry  Canada 
established  in  the  first  world  war  (Desmond  Morton: 
A Peculiar  Kind  of  Politics).  For  students  of  Cana- 
dian history  appear  two  useful  guides  to  the  litera- 
ture, pre-  and  post-Confederation,  edited  by  D.A. 
Muise  and  by  J.L.  Granatstein  and  Paul  Stevens.  In 
Canada  and  the  Constitution  1979-1982,  Edward 
McWhinney  records  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
last,  complex  chapter  in  the  patriation  drama. 


Our  authors  this  fall  are  at  13  universities  across 
Canada,  from  Memorial  to  UBC.  Others  teach  in  the 
UK,  USA,  and  Australia.  Our  sales  are  correspond- 
ingly broad  - about  half  the  Press's  books  each  year 
are  ordered  from  outside  Canada. 

So  are  the  non-Canadian  topics,  which  in  the  cur- 
rent catalogue  encompass  Shakespeare  (Northrop 
Frye:  The  Myth  of  Deliverance),  19th  century  Rus- 
sian reaction  to  materialism  (Wayne  Dowler:  Dostoev- 
sky, Grigor'ev,  and  Native  Soil  Conservatism),  his- 
panic  literary  criticism  (Gethin  Hughes:  The  Poetry  of 
Francisco  de  la  Torre  and  Mario  J.  Valdes:  Shadows 
in  the  Cave),  and  a handbook  for  translating  from 
English  into  Russian,  prepared  by  Galina  Kruberg  - 
not  to  speak  of  works  about  north-south  economic 
negotiations,  transportation  and  traffic  theory,  and  a 
regrettably  prominent  topic,  child  abuse.  These  books 
all  come  from  University  of  Toronto  staff:  more  come 
from  authors  elsewhere. 

Then  there  is  the  magisterial  Dictionary  of  Cana- 
dian Biography,  the  multi- volume  Collected  Works 
of  Erasmus  in  English  and  Collected  Works  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  rapidly  growing  list  in  medieval 
studies  ... 

All  of  which  explains  why,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  University  of  Toronto's  prime  ambassador 
is  its  Press. 


Canlit's 
Oyster  Bed 

In  the  depths  of  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library 
lies  the  source  of  much  of  the  history  of  Canadian 
literature  in  the  first  half  of  this  century:  the  papers  of 
Canada's  first  full-time  literary  journalist,  William 
Arthur  Deacon  (1890-1977),  best-known  as  literary 
editor  of  Saturday  Night  in  the  1920s  and  later  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  until  his  retirement  in  1960.  Deacon 
stretched  his  influence  across  the  nation,  guiding 
aspiring  writers  floundering  on  the  choppy  seas  of 
Canadian  creative  development. 

The  Deacon  collection  is  of  leviathan  proportions: 
some  18,000  items,  12,000  of  them  letters  to  and  from 
members  of  Canada's  literary  community.  There  are 
scrapbooks  of  reviews  and  clippings,  manuscripts  of 
books,  articles,  and  speeches  on  Canadian  literature, 
and  records  of  Deacon's  long-time  involvement  in  the 
Canadian  Authors'  Association,  the  Governor- 
General's  Awards,  the  Leacock  Award  for  Humour, 
and  the  Canadian  Writers'  Foundation. 

Having  culled  the  pearls  from  a richly  endowed 
oyster-bed  over  the  last  several  years,  York  Univer- 
sity professors  Clara  Thomas  and  John  Lennox 
recently  launched  the  widely  acclaimed  William 
Arthur  Deacon:  A Canadian  Literary  Life  (356  pp  + 26 
pp  illus,  $24.95).  The  book  relates  the  landmarks  of 
Deacon's  professional  career  and  charts  the  course  of 
Canadian  literature  in  its  institutions  and  its  writers. 


cuffer  n also  cuff  EDD  cuff  v 4 (2):  cuffer  ‘a 
tale,  a yarn’  (Austr);  6 sb  ’a  lie’;  O Sup* 1  2 ~ sb- 
(1887). 

1 A tale  or  yarn. 

1924  ENGLAND  314  — A lie;  a tall  story.  1961 
Evening  Telegram  28  Apr,  p.  7 My  conversations  fre- 
quently (from  lifelong  habit)  ‘slewed  into  cuffers"  on 
family  and  local  traditions.  T 31/5-64  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  a little  cuffer  now  about  un.  T 70-64  That's  a great 
cuffer,  isn’t  it?  That's  a great  story.  1966  FARIS  28  The 
‘cuffers’  (items  of  exaggeration  on  past  common 
knowledge).  . .are  most  commonly  about  the  sea,  sea 
exploits  and  sea  storms.  1966  SCAMMELL  105-6 
“Tommy  Decker's  Venture’’:  I chats  with  Tom  a min- 
ute, he  likes  a 'cuffer'  too.  / And  then  he  ups  and  tells 
me  what's  makin'  of  him  blue. 

2 A friendly  chat;  an  exchange  of  reminis- 
cences; a gathering  for  this  purpose;  freq  in  phr 
have  a cuffer. 


jannying  vbl  n The  practice  of  visiting  houses  dis- 
guised as  a mummer  at  Christmas  ([cl900]  1978 
RLS  8,p.  27). 

1951  N Y Folk  Q vii,  272  The  most  fun  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  even  for  the  grownups,  was  ‘janneying’  at 
Christmas  time.  1963  DIACK  70-1  From  Christmas  Day 
to  Twelfth  Night.  . .was  the  season  for  ‘Mummering’  or 
‘Janny-ing.’  There  was  much  dressing  up  and  disguis- 
ing, and  parties  went  round  from  house  to  house  to 
entertain  and  have  fun.  As  soon  as  the  identity  of  the 
‘Janny’  is  guessed  he  is  supposed  to  unmask;  meantime 
there’s  endless  fun  to  be  had  trying  to  guess  who  it  is 
under  grandma’s  best  quilt.  1973  P1NSENT53  I never 
cared  much  for  jannying  or  mummering  or  dressing  up 
or  whatever  the  hell  it  was. 


Jazz  in 
Canada 


Living 

with 


Jazz  in  Canada:  Fourteen  Lives  (256  pp,  $18.95)  intro- 
duces a lively  and  colourful  group  who  fostered  the 
tradition  of  jazz  in  this  country.  The  portraits  span  a 
period  of  more  than  fifty  years.  They  begin  with 
'Trump'  and  Teddy  Davidson  and  conclude  with  the 
legendary  guitarist  Sonny  Greenwich  and  two  young 
saxophonists,  Brian  Barley  and  Ron  Park,  who  both 
died  tragically  in  the  1970s. 

The  book  is  a blend  of  biography  and  criticism,  of 
the  musicians  speaking  for  themselves  and  of  others 
speaking  about  them.  From  his  interviews  with  them, 
Mark  Miller  - a jazz  expert  and  critic  - illuminates  the 
personalities  of  the  jazzmen.  Their  words  are  aug- 
mented by  the  opinions  of  reviewers  and  columnists 
and  with  background  information.  Each  biography  is 
accompanied  by  a discography  and  a photograph. 


Herbie  Spanier,  one  of  the  musicians  Mark  Miller  writes 
about  in  Jazz  in  Canada. 


This  is  the  first  book  on  jazz  in  Canada.  It  extends 
beyond  music  to  encompass  cultural  and  social  his- 
tory. Although  intended  primarily  for  the  jazz  fan,  it 
will  appeal  to  a much  wider  group  interested  in  music 
and  biographies. 

'Engagingly  polite'  is  a phrase  one  critic  has  used  to 
characterize  the  style  of  Canadian  jazz.  The  descrip- 
tion, with  its  suggestion  of  restraint  and  blandness, 
could  never  be  applied  to  the  lives  and  personalities 
of  Canadian  jazzmen,  as  Miller's  book  irrefutably 
demonstrates. 


Schizophrenia 

The  odds  that  anyone  will  develop  schizophrenia 
some  time  in  life  are  one  in  a hundred.  But  it  strikes 
most  frequently  in  late  adolescence  or  early  adult- 
hood, a time  of  great  expectations,  and  it  can  shatter 
those  expectations  in  a prolonged  and  rocky  course. 
Not  only  the  victims  suffer.  Their  families  and  friends 
are  also  affected,  each  in  different  ways. 

Schizophrenia  was  once  a dreaded  diagnosis, 
avoided  by  both  professionals  and  lay  persons  be- 
cause of  fear  and  ignorance  of  its  causes  and  treat- 
ment. Much  has  changed  in  recent  years.  Living  and 
Working  with  Schizophrenia  (164  pp,  $6.95),  recently 
published  by  the  Press  contributes  to  that  progress. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  authors'  experiences  and 
achievements  with  the  Aiding  Families  of  Schizo- 
phrenics program  at  the  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry, 
it  is  a practical  handbook  for  sufferers,  their  relatives, 
friends,  teachers,  and  employers.  It  describes  in  lay- 
man's language  the  origin,  manifestation,  course, 
treatment,  outcome,  and  risks  involved  in  schizo- 
phrenia. It  also  advises  on  constructive  action  for 
management  of  the  illness  and  lists  self-help  groups 
throughout  North  America  and  around  the  world. 

The  Aiding  Families  of  Schizophrenics  program  was 
begun  six  years  ago  by  M.V.  Seeman,  S.K.  Littmann, 
E.  Plummer,  J.F.  Thornton,  and  J.J.  Jeffries.  Last  year 
it  was  honoured  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion with  a Certificate  of  Significant  Achievement. 
Living  and  Working  with  Schizophrenia  makes  this 
essential  information  available  to  those  who  need 
it  most. 


Dictionary  of 
Newfoundland 
English 
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CURIOUS? 


The  boxed  entries  all  come  from  the  Dictionary  of  New- 
foundland English  just  released  by  the  Press.  It  is  the 
first  dictionary  on  the  language  of  North  America's 
oldest  settlement  and  was  20  years  in  the  making.  The 
editors  are  George  M.  Story  and  W.J.  Kirwin  of 
Memorial  University  and  J.D.A.  Widdowson  of 
Sheffield  University,  England.  It  is  700  pages  long, 
excellent  value  at  $45.00,  and  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able dictionaries  ever  published. 
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Canada  needs  stronger  voice  in  NATO 
say  Canadian  foreign  policy  experts 


by  D.G.  Bastian 

Defence  of  Canada’s  northern  boun- 
dary by  the  United  States  with  its 
own  security  in  mind  probably  makes 
Canada  the  safest  nation  in  the  world, 
says  Robert  Spencer,  director  of 
U of  T’s  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  “But  letting  the  Americans 
do  it  all  is  no  way  for  Canada  to 
preserve  national  sovereignty  or 
pride,”  says  the  professor  of  history. 

He  was  commenting  on  a recently 
released  report  on  Canada’s  role  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
Canada  and  Western  Security:  The 
Search  for  New  Options.  Professor 
Spencer  co-authored  the  report  with 
four  other  Canadian  experts  in  foreign 
policy:  Gerald  Wright,  president  of  the 
Atlantic  Council  of  Canada;  Jacques 
Rastoul,  executive  director  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs;  Margaret  MacMillan  of  Ryer- 
son  Poly  technical  Institute’s  history 
department;  and  R.B.  Byers,  director 
of  the  Research  Program  in  Strategic 
Studies  at  York  University  and 
research  director  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Strategic  Studies. 

One  of  the  report’s  major  recom- 
mendations to  Canadian  government 
is  that  Canada  play  a stronger  role  in 
the  security  concerns  of  NATO  by 
making  security  commitments  more  in 
keeping  with  its  military  capabilities. 

Specifically,  Canada  should  play  a 
larger  part  in  defending  its  own  nor- 
thern air  space,  according  to  the 
report.  To  do  this,  the  government 
should  bring  Canada’s  NATO  air  con- 
tingent home  from  central  Europe 
while  further  automating  its  ground 
brigade  there. 

“Our  new  F-18  jets  are  smaller  than 
jets  bought  by  other  countries  and 
can’t  be  serviced  adequately  by  equip- 
ment at  their  military  airports,”  says 
Prof.  Spencer.  “It  would  be  more  prac- 
tical to  pull  them  from  Europe  and 
strengthen  the  air  defence  of  North 
America.” 

The  report  also  recommends  that 
Canada  develop  an  expanded  sea  and 
air  maritime  force  to  protect  vital 
North  Atlantic  supply  lines. 

But  behind  the  report’s  security 
recommendations  lies  a concern  for 
Canada’s  diminishing  political  voice  in 
NATO.  The  report  is  a response  to  an 
earlier  one,  Western  Security:  What 
Has  Changed?  What  Should  Be  Done? , 
published  in  1981  by  foreign  policy 
experts  of  the  four  major  NATO 
members:  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  West  Germany  and  France. 


That  report  made  few  concessions  to 
the  views  of  the  11  other  member 
countries,  including  Canada.  “This  has 
perpetuated  what  is  called  the  ‘dumb- 
bell theory’  of  NATO  — that  one  end 
of  NATO  is  in  Europe  and  the  other  in 
North  America,”  says  Prof.  Spencer. 

“It  just  makes  Canada  the  51st  state 
and  gives  us  no  role.” 

The  report  points  out  that  this 
theory  does  not  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  many  times  Canada’s  foreign 
policy  positions  are  closer  to  those  of 
West  Germany  than  those  of  England, 
which  often  lines  up  with  the  United 
States. 

A new  realization  by  the  “big  four” 
that  North  America  is  not  one  political 
entity  would  help  renew  the  original 
genius  of  NATO  at  a critical  time  in  its 
history,  says  Prof.  Spencer. 

He  notes  that  intra-alliance  relation- 
ships are  currently  at  perhaps  their 
most  strained,  largely  over  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  to  apply 
sanctions  against  European  companies 
that  are  assisting  the  Soviet  Union  in 
building  its  natural  gas  pipeline. 

“In  NATO,  15  countries  (16  if  Spain 
remains  in  the  alliance)  with  differing 
histories,  political  systems  and 
economies  must  come  to  unanimous 
decisions  on  matters  of  vital  political 
and  security  importance.  Obviously 
the  views  of  the  United  States  will  be 
taken  very  seriously.  It  is  a power 
unlike  all  other  powers.  But  it  doesn’t 
have  the  sole  property  of  intelligence 
or  talent.” 

The  five  authors  call  for  a search  by 
NATO  for  methods  of  resolving  areas 
of  international  tension,  in  order  to 
achieve  security  not  by  building  up 
arms  but  by  tackling  problems  at  their 
roots. 

Accordingly,  they  call  on  NATO  to 
“immediately  establish  a working 
group  of  ministers  to  formulate  a new 
long-range  plan  to  meet  the  political, 
economic,  and  military  challenges 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact.”  They  also  recommend 
that  NATO  revise  its  strategy  of  flex- 
ible response  with  greater  emphasis  on 
conventional  deterrent  forces. 

And  in  the  face  of  worsening  rela- 
tions between  the  US  and  Soviet 
Union,  the  report  recommends  that 
, “the  United  States  vigorously  pursue 
both  strategic  nuclear  and  European 
theatre  nuclear  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the 
objective  of  limiting  and  eventually 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons  with 
counterforce  capabilities.” 


RAAG  report 

Continued  from  Page  1 


of  directors,  instead  of  to  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  he  says. 

Now  that  the  University  is  entering 
into  cooperative  ventures  on  an  unpre- 
cedented scale,  both  the  RAAG  report 
and  Jervis  stress  that  various  policies 
must  be  clarified. 

In  setting  out  the  rules  on  deferring 
publication  of  research  findings,  the 
existing  publications  policy  does  not 
acknowledge  the  distinctive  nature  of 
contract  research.  Patent  applications 
and  areas  where  litigation  was  in- 
volved would  be  two  possible  reasons 
for  deferring  publication.  Jervis 
states,  however,  that  publications 
restrictions  could  only  be  approved  if 
they  were  clearly  shown  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  parties  involved 
and,  even  then,  would  only  be  permit- 
ted for  a limited  period. 


Another  major  area  of  concern 
relates  to  the'rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  cross-appointed  persons.  When 
there  are  conflicting  demands,  there 
should  be  a policy  on  which  takes 
precedence;  and  at  promotion  time,  it 
should  be  clear  who  serves  as 
advocate. 

Despite  the  pressures  involved  in 
broadening  the  University’s  funding 
base  through  research  ancillaries, 
Nowlan  is  optimistic. 

“Previously,  we’ve  been  on  the 
receiving  end  of  grants  and  contracts 
but  now  — because  we  will  have  the 
overriding  control  in  approving  both 
corporate  structure  and  board 
membership  — we’ll  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  decide  on  the  best 
research  directions,  in  partnership 
with  government  and  industry.” 


Prof.  Spencer  points  out  that 
greater  security  commitments  by 
Canada  and  a higher  priority  on  NATO 
by  the  Canadian  government  would 
together  go  a long  way  in  giving 
Canada  a stronger  voice  in  NATO, 
helping  to  diversify  opinions  and 
strategies  beyond  the  four  main 
powers. 

“We’re  partly  to  blame  for  our  lack 
of  voice  in  the  alliance,”  he  says.  “The 
Canadian  government  has  given  other 
problems  a higher  priority.  But  we 
have  to  remind  people  that  NATO  is 
important.” 

The  report  suggests  that  the 
Cabinet-level  external  policy  and 
defence  committee  should  be  chaired 
by  the  prime  minister,  who  should 
become  the  government’s  principal 


spokesman  on  security  matters  instead 
of  officials  in  the  ministries  of  national 
defence  and  external  affairs. 

The  report  also  recommends  that  the 
government  issue  a green  paper  on 
defence,  to  be  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment as  official  policy  following  exten- 
sive debate  by  Parliament  and  private 
groups  across  the  country. 

The  report  has  been  sent  to  govern- 
ment departments,  Parliament, 
universities  and  institutes,  the  US 
government,  and  all  NATO  countries. 

“It  takes  time  to  get  reaction  on 
these  things,”  says  Prof.  Spencer. 
“But  we  hope  the  report  will  generate 
a full-fledged  public  debate  over 
security  policy.  We  also  hope  it  will 
lead  to  a serious  re-thinking  of  Cana- 
dian policy.” 


News  in  Brief 


COU  lobbies  MPs 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU)  has  sent  a letter  to  every 
member  of  parliament  from  Ontario 
emphasizing  the  need  for  a resolu- 
tion of  the  impasse  in  federal- 
provincial  relations  as  they  relate  to 
the  funding  and  functioning  of  uni- 
versities. COU  says  its  members,  all 
the  publicly  funded  universities  in 
Ontario,  are  not  opposed  to  changes 
in  federal-provincial  fiscal  arrange- 
ments but  would  like  to  be  in  on  the 
development  of  specific  policies  and 
programs  for  funding.  It  asks  the 
members  of  parliament  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  their  colleagues  in  resolving 
the  issue  of  renegotiated  Estab- 
lished Programs  Financing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  universities  as 
well  as  the  two  levels  of 
government. 

Inflation  restraint  board’s 
powers  unacceptable, 
says  OCUFA 

Bill  179  gives  the  Inflation  Restraint 
Board  more  powers  than  the  judicial 
■ system  has,  the  Ontario  Confedera- 
tion of  University  Faculty  Associ- 
ations (OCUFA)  has  told  the 
legislature’s  standing  committee  on 
justice.  The  OCUFA  delegation 
presented  a brief  detailing  its  objec- 
tions to  the  wage  restraint  bill  and 
asked  the  committee  to  recommend 
its  withdrawal.  Underfunding  has 
already  eroded  professors’  salaries, 
it  said,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
right  to  collective  bargaining  is 
imprudent  and  undemocratic.  The 
Inflation  Restraint  Board’s  powers 
are  not  acceptable,  said  the  brief, 
because  the  board  has  the  power  to 
act  without  having  to  provide 
reasons  for  its  decisions  and  except 
in  rare  cases  without  having  to  hear 
appeals. 


unemployment,  inflation  and 
economic  growth,  says  Wilson. 

Other  members  are  the  chairman, 
Professor  John  Helliwell  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  and 
Professors  David  Laidler  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario, 
Douglas  Purvis  of  Queen’s,  Judith 
Alexander  of  the  University  of 
Regina,  Pierre  Fortin  of  Laval,  John 
Graham  of  Dalhousie  and  Andre 
Raymauld  of  the  University  of 
Montreal. 

Wilson  came  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  from  Harvard  in  1967.  He  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Analysis  and  was  its  direc- 
tor from  1969  to  1975.  Before  he 
became  acting  chairman  of  the  new 
Department  of  Economics  in 
September  he  was  director  of 
economics  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy. 

Wilson,  elected  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  in  1980,  has 
published  in  three  areas:  wage  and 
price  determination,  advertising  and 
market  structure  and  fiscal  policy. 

He  is  probably  best  known  for  a book 
written  in  collaboration  with  William 
S.  Comanor,  Advertising  and 
Market  Power  (Harvard  University 
Press,  1974). 

He  has  served  previously  as  a con- 
sultant to  the  US  treasury  and  the 
Canadian  department  of  consumer 
and  corporate  affairs. 

Workshop  held 
on  academic  issues 

About  50  people  gathered  for  a day- 
long Academic  Affairs  Committee 
workshop  Oct.  22  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  issues  likely  to  be 
brought  before  the  committee  and 
its  two  subcommittees,  curriculum 
and  standards  and  admissions  and 
awards.  Speakers  were  Vice- 
President  & Provost  David  Strang- 
way, Deans  Robin  Armstrong  of  arts 
and  science,  Gordon  Slemon  of 
engineering,  and  Fred  Lowy  of  med- 
icine, Donald  Guthrie,  the  Univer- 
sity’s lawyer,  Professor  Harvey 
Dyck,  president  of  the  U of  T Fac- 
ulty Association,  Chief  Librarian 
Marilyn  Sharrow,  and  Kent  Darling 
of  the  Students’  Administrative 
Council.  The  workshop  was  organ- 
ized by  Academic  Affairs  Committee 
chairman  Jean  Smith,  who  says 
another  will  probably  be  held  in  the 
spring. 


Acting  chairman  of 
economics  to  advise  Lalonde 

Professor  Thomas  Wilson,  47,  acting 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Economics,  is  one  of  eight 
economists  from  universities  across 
Canada  to  be  appointed  to  an  ad- 
visory panel  to  finance  minister 
Marc  Lalonde. 

The  panel  will  meet  for  half  a day 
once  every  six  weeks  to  consider 
broad  macroeconomic  policies. 
Topics  probably  will  include 
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PhD  Oials 


Research  News 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  with  the  PhD  oral 
office,  telephone  978-5258. 

Wednesday,  November  17 

David  Kingsnorth  Patterson, 
Department  of  Anthrop- 
ology, “A  Diachronic  Study 
of  Dental  Palaeopathology 
and  Attritional  Status  of 
Prehistoric  Ontario  Pre- 
Iroquois  and  Iroquois  Popula- 
tions.” Prof.  J.T.  Mayhall. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 


The  following  appointment 
was  approved  at  the  Oct.  7 
meeting  of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee: 

Faculty  of  Medicine 
Department  of  Biochemistry 
Professor  K.  J.  Dorrington, 
chairman  from  July  1, 1982 
to  Dec.  31, 1982  (six-month 
extension  of  appointment) 


Thursday,  November  18 

Calvin  Lee  Jongsma,  In- 
stitute for  the  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology,  “Richard 
Whately  and  the  Revival  of 
Syllogistic  Logic  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  Early  Nine- 
teenth Century.”  Prof.  J.Z. 
Buchwald.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  November  19 

June  Shirley  Corman, 
Department  of  Sociology, 
“The  Impact  of  State  Owner- 
ship on  a State  Proprietory 
Corporation:  The  Potash 
Corporation  of  Saskatch- 


Marilyn  Sharrow,  U of  T’s 
new  chief  librarian,  has  been 
appointed  professor,  status 
only,  in  the  Faculty  of 
Library  & Information 
Science,  effective  July  1, 
1982. 


ewan.”  Prof.  B.  Wellman. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Bernard  K’Anene  Jukpor, 
Department  of  French 
Language  & Literature, 
“Etude  sur  la  Satire  dans  le 
Theatre  ouest-africain  fran- 
cophone.” Prof.  F.  Case. 
Round  Room,  Massey 
College,  10  a.m. 

Monday,  November  22 

Brenda  Bernadette  Toner, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Self-Report,  Psychophysi- 
ological  and  Behavioural  In- 
dices of  Test  Anxiety  during 
Anticipation  and  Test 
Periods.”  Prof.  K.R.  Blank- 
stein.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Howard  Charles  Tenenbaum, 
Faculty  of  Dentistry,  “A 
Study  of  Osteogenesis  In 
Vitro.’’  Prof.  J.N.M. 
Heersche.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  23 

Peter  Msichenko,  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  & 
Applied  Mathematics,  “In- 
variant Tempered  Distribu- 
tions on  GLn  (Fp).”  Prof.  J. 
Arthur.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  3 p.m. 


Appointments 


The  Faculty  Club 


41  Willcocks  Street  Telephone:  978-6325 

UPCOMING  EVENTS 

CLUB  DINNER 

Thursday  18th  November  18th  1982 

Guest  Speaker  Dr.  Fraser  Mustard,  Canadian  Institute  of  Advanced  Research 
Topic:  "The  Role  and  Development  of  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Research” 
Reception  6.30  p.m.  Main  Lounge  Dinner  7.30  p.m.  Main  Dining  Room 

Menu 

Relish  Tray  Shrimp  Bisque  Prime  Rib  of  Beef  Black  Forest  Cake 
Cost  $1 2.50  plus  7%  tax,  1 5%  service  charge 

MEMBERS'  RECEPTION 

Wednesday  8th  December  1982 

Reception  in  the  Main  Lounge,  4 to  6 p.m.  Finger  foods  and  Wassail  Bowl 

CHRISTMAS  BUFFET 

Wednesday  8th,  Thursday  9th,  Friday  10th  December  1982 
1 2 noon  - 2:30  p.m.  Christmas  Buffet  in  the  Main  Dining  Room 
featuring  Hip  of  Beef,  Plum  Pudding  with  Rum  Sauce 
$7.50  plus  7%  tax  plus  1 5%  service  charge 
Reservations  required:  telephone  978-6325,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


If  you  have  never 
visited  the 
HART  HOUSE 
GALLERY  CLUB, 
you  are  missing  a 
unique  dining 
experience 


We  offer  quiet,  comfortable  surroundings  suitable  for 
a business  lunch,  a friendly  chat  over  drinks  or 
a more  formal  social  get-together.  The  LOUNGE 
and  DINING  ROOM  are  open  for  lunch  and  dinner 
Monday  through  Friday. 

A small  private  Dining  Room  is  also  available  for  your 
convenience  at  no  extra  charge. 

Call  978-2445  for  information  or  reservations. 


BILD  Research  Equipment 
Grants  and  Matching 
Research  Grants. 

The  Hon.  Bette  Stephenson, 
minister  of  colleges  and 
universities,  has  notified  the 
President  that  the  BILD 
research  equipment  program 
and  matching  research  grant 
program  have  been  renewed 
for  1982-83.  Five  million 
dollars  is  available  for  the 
research  equipment  grant 
program  and  $2.5  million  for 
the  matching  research  grant 
program.  The  comparable 
amounts  for  1981-82  were  $8 
million  and  $2  million 
respectively. 

Eligibility  for  the  grants  is 
restricted  to  full-time 
members  of  the  faculty  in  the 
natural  sciences  or  engineer- 
ing. The  definition  of  what  is 
included  in  these  areas  is 
based  on  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  research  itself  in- 
stead of  on  the  department 
or  faculty  to  which  an  appli- 
cant is  appointed. 

A supply  of  applications 
and  instructions  for  com- 
pleting them  has  been  sent  to 
natural  sciences  and 
engineering  departmental 
chairmen.  Additional  applica- 
tions and  instructions  are 
available  from  ORA, 

978-2163. 

The  programs  for  1982-83 
are  very  much  as  they  were 
for  1981-82,  but  there  are 
some  changes  for  1982-83. 
These  are  the  major  changes: 

Research  Equipment  Grant 
Program 

Only  applications  for  equip- 
ment which  costs  $50,000  or 
more  will  be  considered.  Ap- 
plications comprising  more 
than  one  piece  of  equipment 
will  be  considered  if  they  are 
functionally  related  and 
serve  a single  research 
objective. 

Selection  criteria  have 
been  announced.  They  are: 

• The  potential  industrial 
and  economic  impact  of  the 
research  project  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario 

• The  quality  of  the  re- 
searcher or  research  team 

• The  merit  of  the  research 
project 

• The  utility  of  the  equip- 
ment for  proposed  research. 
The  University  has  been 
directed  to  follow  these 
criteria  in  placing  its  applica- 
tions in  ranked  order. 

The  ministry’s  selection 
committee  will  consider 
letters  of  support  from  in- 
dustry. Letters  of  support 
must  be  submitted  with 
applications. 

Matching  Research  Grant 
Program 

The  grants  may  now  be  used 
to  support  post-doctoral 
fellows  and  research  associ- 
ates, as  well  as  graduate 
students  and  technicians. 

Priority  will  be  given  to 
contracts  held  with  Canadian 
owned  firms  and  Canadian 
subsidiaries  of  foreign  firms. 

Contracts  with  govern- 
ment agencies  and  with 
research  institutes  or  similar 
organizations  owned  by 
universities  or  university 
faculty  members  are  not 
eligible. 

Grants  from  industrial 
firms,  as  distinct  from  con- 
tracts, are  not  eligible. 

Faculty  who  hold  more 
than  one  contract  may  now 
submit  more  than  one  applic- 
ation when  the  total  value  of 
the  contracts  exceeds 
$50,000. 

Applicants  should  obtain 
the  agreement  of  contracting 
firms  to  ensure  that  informa- 
tion that  the  ministry  may 
request  in  support  of  applica- 
tions can  be  made  available. 


How  to  Apply 

(1)  Seven  copies  (the  original 
plus  six  copies)  of  each  appli- 
cation should  be  submitted  to 
the  Office  of  Research  Ad- 
ministration, room  133S, 
Simcoe  Hall  by  November  30. 

(2)  One  copy  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  respective  prin- 
cipal, dean  or  department 
chairman. 

(3)  For  research  equipment 
grant  applications,  the  prin- 
cipal, dean  or  department 
chairman  should  place  the 
applications  from  each 
department  or  discipline  area 
in  ranked  order  of  impor- 
tance and  notify  Prof. 

Robert  Jervis,  chairman  of 
the  Research  Board,  about 
the  ranking.  Prof.  Jervis  will 
convene  a small  committee 
to  assign  a University  prior- 
ity to  each  application,  as 
required  by  the  ministry. 

(4)  Applications  should  not 
be  submitted  directly  to  the 
ministry.  Applications  will  be 
collected  by  the  University 
and  forwarded  as  a group  to 
the  ministry. 

(5)  One  copy  of  any  applica- 
tion involving  the  acquisition 
of  computing  equipment 
should  be  sent  to  Prof.  Eva 
Swenson,  coordinator  of  in- 
formation systems,  Office  of 
the  Vice-Pregident  (Research 
& Planning)  and  Registrar, 
room  225,  Simcoe  Hall. 

Juvenile  Diabetes 
Foundation  International 

The  foundation  invites 
applications  from  young 
developing  investigators  to 
attend  its  upcoming 
workshop:  Catecholamines 
and  Metabolism,  Feb.  17  to 
19  in  San  Diego. 

The  workshop’s  informal 
format  is  designed  to  max- 
imize interaction  between 
participants  from  various 
disciplines.  General  topics  to 
be  covered  include  measure- 
ment of  catecholamines  and 
catecholamine  kinetics;  CNS 
regulation  of  hormone  secre- 
tion and  of  sympathoadrenal 
activity;  catecholamine 
receptors;  mechanisms  of  the 
metabolic  actions  of 
catecholamines  in  vivo;  and 
physiologic  roles  of  the 
catecholamines.  The  deadline 
for  applications  is 
November  30. 

For  further  information, 
contact  the  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Spina  Bifida  & 
Hydrocephalus  Association 
of  Ontario 

The  association  is  now  accep- 
ting applications  for  thesis 
research  awards  to  post- 
graduate students  for 
research  relating  to  spina 
bifida  and/or  hydrocephalus. 
The  award  will  support  such 
costs  for  thesis  preparation 
as  computer  time,  printing  of 
questionnaires,  postage,  or 
other  directly  related 
expenditures. 

Applicants  must  be 
registered  in  a recognized 
graduate  program  in  health 
sciences  or  other  relevant 
area  which  involves  a 
research  thesis.  The  can- 
didate must  exhibit  interest 
in,  and  potential  for,  a career 
in  Ontario;  and  be  legally  en- 
titled to  employment  in 
Canada  at  the  time  of  taking 
up  the  award.  Applications 
will  be  considered  to  a max- 
imum of  $3,000  and  must  be 
received  by  December  1. 

For  further  information, 
contact  the  ORA  at 
978-2163. 


The  Sugar  Association,  Inc. 

The  association  is  a trade 
association  that  has  served 
the  sugar  industry  since 
1949.  It  is  the  public  informa- 
tion and  education  arm  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  matters  of 
nutrition  and  health  and 
looks  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity as  a major  source  for 
facts  concerning  sugar  and 
health.  As  part  of  this 
information-gathering  pro- 
cess, the  association  solicits 
and  supports  scientific 
research  projects  designed  to 
expand  the  existing  body  of 
knowledge  concerning  the 
role  of  sugar  in  health  and 
nutrition. 

Proposals  must  be  submit- 
ted by  January  1U  for 
possible  funding  in  the  fall. 
Awards  average  $25,000  per 
year  and  currently  a two- 
year  period  is  maximum. 

For  further  information, 
contact  the  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

National  Health  Research 
& Development  Program, 
Health  & Welfare  Canada 

The  NHRDP  has  announced 
a new  deadline  date  for  train- 
ing awards  (MSc  and  PhD 
fellowships):  February  15. 

The  previously  published 
date  was  November  15.  The 
agency  will  be  printing  new 
applications  and  guidelines, 
to  be  released  shortly. 

For  further  information, 
contact  the  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association 

The  deadline  date  for  receipt 
of  research  grants,  pre- 
doctoral  fellowships  and 
post-doctoral  fellowships  is 
November  15,  not 
November  20  as  previously 
listed. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Agriculture  Canada  — 
research  grants:  December  1 . 

J.P.  Bickell  Foundation  — 
non-medical  research  grants: 
November  1 7. 

Canadian  Liver  Founda- 
tion — equipment  grants, 
research  grants,  fellowships, 
scholarships:  November  15. 

Canadian  National  Sports- 
men’s Fund  — research 
grants:  November  30. 

Energy,  Mines  & 

Resources  Canada  — EMR 
agreements  program: 
November  15. 

Medical  Research  Council 

— visiting  scientist,  centen- 
nial fellowships,  fellowships, 
studentships  only: 

December  1. 

National  Cancer  Institute 

— research  grants,  all  equip- 
ment grants,  clinical  trials 
scholarships,  research 
fellowship  in  clinical  on- 
cology (for  initiation  of 
awards  effective  July  1)  only: 
November  15. 

Please  note:  career  award  ap- 
plicants (deadline 
February  1)  should  submit  a 
research  grant  application 
for  the  November  15  deadline 
date. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  — geo- 
science research  grants: 
November  15. 

NSERC  — publication 
grants  only:  November  15; 
scholarships  and  fellowships 
only:  December  1. 

NSERC  — evaluations  for 
existing  university  research 
fellows  (three-year  perfor- 
mance reviews):  December  1. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — research 
fellowships,  training  awards, 
research  associateships, 
research  scholarships,  long- 
term research  fellowships, 
clinical  research  and  develop- 
ment scientist  awards  only: 
November  SO. 

SSHRC  — new  doctoral 
fellowships  only: 

November  15. 
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Lung  transplant  patient  kept  alive  with 
machine  designed  and  built  at  U of  T 


by  Judith  Knelman 

The  membrane  oxygenator  that 
breathed  for  lung  transplant 
patient  James  Franzen  at  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  for  a total  of  23  days 
was  put  together  for  about  $500  by  a 
U of  T professor  with  a background  in 
science  and  engineering. 

However,  it  took  not  only  $500 
worth  of  components  but  the  expertise 
of  the  designer  and  builder,  Professor 
James  Duffin,  the  medical  knowledge 
of  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Joel  Cooper,  and 
years  of  research  by  the  two,  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  Medical  Research 
Council  of  Canada  and  the  Ontario 
Heart  Foundation. 

Professor  Duffin,  who  teaches  in  the 
departments  of  anaesthesia  and 
physiology  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
had  been  working  for  about  10  years 
on  rhythm  and  patterns  of  breathing 
in  mammals  when  he  heard  in  1974 
that  Cooper,  who  is  a professor  of 
surgery  at  U of  T’s  Institute  of 
Medical  Science  and  the  chief  of 
thoracic  surgery  at  TGH,  was  looking 
for  someone  to  build  him  a support 
system  for  an  artificial  lung  similar  to 
one  he  had  seen  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston. 

The  membrane  oxygenator  already 
existed;  what  Cooper  needed  was  an 
environment  for  it  that  would  make  it 
highly  reliable  and  simple  to  operate. 
The  Kolobow  spiral  coil  membrane 
oxygenator,  which  allows  blood  to  be 
rerouted  so  that  oxygen  can  be  added 
to  blood  and  carbon  dioxide  removed 
from  it  outside  the  body,  had  been  in- 
vented by  an  American  doctor- 
scientist  four  years  before  and  was  be- 
ing manufactured  commercially.  But 
because  attendants  had  to  be  on  hand 
during  its  use  in  case  something  went 
wrong  — for  example,  the  lines 
between  the  patient  and  the  supply  of 
oxygen  could  kink,  or  the  electricity 
could  be  cut  off  and  the  process  would 
stop  — it  was  not  practical  for  use  for 
more  than  a few  hours  at  a time.  Too 
much  vigilance  was  required  of  atten- 
dants for  it  to  be  hooked  up  to  a 
patient  who  needed  respiratory  sup- 


port for  a few  days. 

Cooper  thought  that  patients  with 
lungs  damaged  by  a sudden  and  acute 
attack  rather  than  by  chronic  illness 
might  gradually  regain  the  full  use  of 
their  lungs  if  they  could  rest  them  for 
a while  by  letting  the  oxygenator 
breathe  for  them.  “The  lungs  tend  to 
damage  irreversibly,”  says  Duffin, 
“but  this  is  a man  who  believes  in  life 
and  he  never  gives  up.” 

Duffin,  an  electrical  engineer  with  a 
PhD  in  pharmacology  and  a special  in- 
terest in  respiration,  volunteered  to 
design  and  build  a device  to  fit 
Cooper’s  requirements.  Working  when 
he  could  tear  himself  away  from 
teaching,  supervising  graduate  stu- 
dents, writing  and  doing  research,  he 
transformed  “odds  and  ends  and  bits 


and  pieces  that  we  could  scrounge” 
into  a support  system  with  a pump, 
controls  and  monitors  mounted  on  a 
mobile  cart. 

At  first  the  device  was  used  for 
research.  Among  other  investigations 
by  Cooper  and  Duffin  was  a project  to 
assess  the  damage  to  blood  going 
through  the  system.  As  well,  the  heal- 
ing process  was  tried  on  16  patients 
with  severely  damaged  lungs,  and 
three  are  still  alive  who  probably 
would  otherwise  not  be. 

By  May  1977  the  system  had  proved 
reliable  enough  to  be  used  on  a lung 
transplant  case  at  TGH.  A 19-year-old 
who  had  been  badly  burned  was  con- 
nected to  a membrane  oxygenator  for 
four  days  after  receiving  a new  right 
lung.  The  new  lung  had  taken  over 
and  he  was  ambula- 
tory when  he  suc- 
cumbed to  infection 
and  died  18  days  after 
the  operation.  Anti- 
rejection drugs  at  that 
time  tended  to  kill  the 
white  blood  cells, 
which  protect  a person 
from  infection. 

At  that  time  the  suc- 
cess rate  for  lung 
transplants  was  not 
good:  all  38  recipients 
had  died,  with  only 
three  surviving  past 
one  month  and  none 
past  10  months.  But 
the  development  of  an 
anti-rejection  drug 
that  does  not  kill  white 
cells,  Cyclosporin-A, 
encouraged  doctors  to 
try  again  after 
Franzen,  a nursery 
operator  from 
Georgia,  damaged  his 
lungs  by  inhaling  a 
herbicide.  His  doctors 
flew  him  to  Toronto 
because  if  he  had  a 
transplant  the  oxy- 
genator Duffin  had 
built  could  provide 


Duffin  and  Cooper’s  membrane  oxygenator:  $500  worth  of 
components  and  years  of  research. 


Search  committee  for  director,  U of  T/York  Joint  Program 
in  Transportation 


The  presidents  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  York  University  have 
established  a search  committee  to 
recommend  a director  for  the  Joint 
Program  in  Transportation  to  succeed 
Professor  R.M.  Soberman  whose  term 
ends  on  June  30, 1983. 


Photo  credit 

The  photograph  of  the  Orford  String 
Quartet  in  the  Oct.  25  Bulletin  was 
taken  by  Gilbert  Prioste. 
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The  members  are:  Professors  Bryan 
H.  Massam,  dean  of  research,  York 
University  (chairman);  Wade  Cook, 
associate  dean,  Faculty  of  Adminis- 
trative Studies,  York  University;  Fred 
Fletcher,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  York  University;  Ralph 
Nicholls,  director,  Centre  for  Research 
in  Experimental  Space  Science,  York 
University;  J.  Barry  French,  assistant 
dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
University  of  Toronto;  Van  F.  Hurdle, 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
University  of  Toronto;  and  Richard  N. 


A search  committee  has  been 
established  to  recommend  a successor 
to  Dr.  K. J.  Dorrington  as  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  for  effect  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  membership  of  the  committee 
is:  Drs.  D.W.  Clarke  (chairman), 
associate  dean,  basic  sciences;  A.B. 
Bennick,  B.G.  Lane,  P.N.  Lewis  and 
David  Pulleyblank,  Department  of 
Biochemistry;  D.H.  MacLennan, 
Banting  & Best  Department  of 
Medical  Research;  G.H.  Anderson, 


Bird,  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Analysis,  University  of 
Toronto. 

Applications  and  nominations  for 
this  position  should  be  submitted  to 
the  chairman,  (Office  of  Research 
Administration,  Ross  Building,  York 
University)  by  November  30. 

The  appointment  is  expected  to  be 
for  a term  of  five  years  to  commence 
July  1, 1983.  The  candidate  must  be  a 
full-time  faculty  member  at  either  the 
University  of  Toronto  or  York 
University. 


Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences; 
Rose  Sheinin,  Department  of 
Microbiology  & Parasitology;  Aubrey 
Angel,  Department  of  Medicine;  Profs. 
J.B.  Jones,  Department  of  Chemistry; 
and  J.E.  Till,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  representative. 

The  committee  would  welcome 
recommendations,  nominations  or  ap- 
plications for  this  position.  These  may 
be  submitted,  preferably  in  writing,  to 
the  chairman  or  to  any  member  of  the 
committee. 


Search  committee  for  biochemistry  chairman 


long-term  assistance.  And  it  did,  for 
longer  than  anyone  else  had  ever  been 
on  an  oxygenator. 

Franzen  was  admitted  to  TGH 
Aug.  24  and  the  next  day  was  hooked 
up  to  the  machine.  But  there  is  a limit 
to  the  amount  of  time  membrane  oxy- 
genation will  sustain  a patient,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  he  needed  a new 
right  lung.  On  Aug.  28  a lung  donor 
was  found,  and  late  that  night  the 
transplant  was  begun,  with  Duffin  in 
the  operating  room  to  set  up  the  cir- 
cuit, prime  it  with  blood  and  assist  the 
surgeons  in  connecting  the  tubing 
from  the  machine  to  that  inserted  in 
veins  in  Franzen’s  thigh  and  neck. 

On  Sept.  20,  when  he  received  a sec- 
ond lung,  Franzen  became  the  first 
person  to  have  two  lungs  implanted 
from  two  separate  donors.  After  two 
days  he  was  taken  off  the  oxygenator, 
and  from  Oct.  14  his  condition  has 
been  listed  as  serious  rather  than 
critical.  He  continues  to  improve  daily, 
says  a TGH  spokesman,  but  it  will  be 
some  time  yet  before  he  is  released. 

So  far,  there  is  still  only  one  self- 
monitoring oxygenator  like  theirs  in 
existence,  as  far  as  Duffin  knows, 
though  he,  Cooper  and  an  assistant, 
Bridget  Martin,  published  an  article  in 
1976  with  detailed  drawings  and  in- 
structions for  anyone  who  wanted  to 
duplicate  it.  With  the  help  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Biomedical  Engineering,  which 
has  a machine  shop,  he  is  building  a 
second  version  that  incorporates  some 
improvements  and  will  look  less 
makeshift.  Only  a few  medical  centres 
would  want  one,  says  Duffin,  because 
creating  a team  of  specialists  with  the 
scientific  and  technical  expertise  to 
run  it  would  be  a challenging  and  ex- 
pensive proposition. 

Now  that  the  frequency  of  his  trips 
to  the  hospital  has  diminished  (“It’s 
very  rare  that  we  get  a breakdown  of 
the  cart  itself;  usually  when  they  call 
me  it’s  because  someone  has  misunder- 
stood how  the  equipment  works.”) 
Duffin  has  more  time  for  his  research 
on  how  respiration  is  generated. 
“Mostly  I just  look  for  pure 
knowledge,”  he  says.  “I  just  want  to 
know.  Whether  it  turns  out  to  be 
useful  or  not  I’ll  see.” 


Fellowship  open 
to  senior  staff 

The  Provost  of  Trinity  College 
announces  a competition  for  the  C.A. 
Ashley  Fellowship  for  September, 
1983.  The  Fellowship  is  open  to 
members  of  the  Teaching  Staff  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  others, 
who  indicate  a willingness  to  live  in 
T rinity  College  and  to  attempt  to 
exemplify  those  friendly  and  schol- 
arly qualities  that  made  Professor 
Ashley’s  presence  in  Trinity  College 
of  great  value  to  students  and  staff 
members.  No  specific  duties  are 
attached.  A small  apartment  and 
board  will  be  provided  at  a nominal 
charge.  The  Fellowship  is  awarded 
for  a period  of  up  to  three  years  and 
is  renewable.  The  College  reserves 
the  right  to  make  appointments  other 
than  from  those  who  apply.  Applica- 
tions received  after  December  1 5, 
1982  may  not  be  considered. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from:  The  Dean  of  Men,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1H8. 
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Retreat 

Continued  from  Page  1 


Lobbying,  fundraising,  focus 
of  UTFA  programs 


eligibility  for  full  professorship  should 
be  changed  to  demand  outstanding 
performance  in  research  and  very 
competent  performance  in  teaching. 

At  the  retreat  Professor  Tom 
Wilson,  acting  chairman  of  economics, 
called  for  more  flexibility  in  the  merit 
review  process.  In  all  of  Nowlan’s 
budget  projections,  he  said,  wages 
went  up  at  the  rate  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  plus  the  merit  increase. 
Naturally,  there  was  a widening  gap 
when  funding  was  kept  below  the  level 
of  the  CPI.  He  believes  the  whole 
salary  policy  needs  to  be  reconsidered. 
“It  was  quite  clear  that  there  was  a 
real  issue  there,”  says  Strangway. 

A group  exploring  the  matching  of 
academic  goals  to  positions  urged  that 
the  University  not  decide  on 
fashionable  areas  of  investigation  and 
hire  faculty  to  strengthen  them.  “They 
told  us  not  to  try  to  create  winners  but 
to  back  winners.” 

Says  Professor  Jim  McCool  of 
mathematics:  “I’m  a little  concerned 
that  in  searching  for  what  it  calls 
‘innovative  thrusts’  the  University 
might  be  losing  sight  of  the  strengths 
it  has  in  departments  such  as  ours. 


There  seems  to  be  too  much  emphasis 
on  looking  for  excitement  and  innova- 
tion. In  presenting  ourselves  to  the 
outside  world  we  have  to  take  care  not 
to  jazz  things  up  for  public 
consumption.” 

Some  of  those  who  listened  to  Vice- 
President  David  Nowlan’s  projections 
feared  that  preparing  for  the  worst 
might  bring  it.  “I  was  a little  de- 
pressed the  next  morning  when  I read 
in  The  Globe  and  Mail  that  the 
hospitals,  which  spend  money  before 
they  have  it  and  run  up  large  deficits, 
are  getting  an  11  percent  increase.  “It 
was  quite  clear  that  here  was  a system 
that  wasn’t  operating  in  the  defensive 
way  that  we  were  as  far  as  budgets 
were  concerned.” 

Wilson  says  the  administration  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  message  across 
that  the  budget  crunch  is  real.  “My 
own  concern,  though,  is  that  we  are 
looking  too  much  for  ways  to  cut  and 
not  enough  at  increasing  revenues  or 
reducing  costs  without  cutting.” 


The  U of  T Faculty  Association  is 
holding  a day-long  workshop  for  its 
council  members  at  Hart  House  this 
Friday  on  when  and  how  to  lobby  and 
has  invited  senior  University  adminis- 
trators, faculty  members  on  Govern- 
ing Council,  and  representatives  of  the 
U of  T Staff  Association,  Students’ 
Administrative  Council,  Graduate 
Students’  Union,  and  Association  of 
Part-time  Undergraduate  Students  to 
attend.  Called  “The  University  in 
Crisis:  Influencing  Public  and  Political 
Attitudes”,  the  workshop  is  the  first  of 
at  least  three  events  UTFA  is  organiz- 
ing this  year  to  call  attention  to  issues 
it  believes  have  taken  a back  seat  to 
fiscal  restraints  at  the  University. , 
Also  planned  are  a symposium  on  alter- 
native sources  of  funding  and  a con- 
ference on  policy  and  planning  per- 
spectives related  to  academic  issues. 

Topics  on  the  agenda  of  this  Friday’s 
workshop  include  The  Schedule  of 
Decision-Making  — When  and  How  to 
Intervene,  EPF  and  Federal- 
Provincial  Negotiations,  Formula 
Funding  and  Other  Sources  of  Univer- 
sity Income,  Public  Opinion,  Gen- 
erating and  Responding  to  Press 
Coverage,  and  Contacting  Appointed 
Officials  — When/How/How  Often/ 
With  What.  Speakers  will  include 
Richard  Bellaire,  professional  officer 
for  economic  benefits  and  salaries, 
Canadian  Assocation  of  University 
Teachers,  Mo  Davies,  organizations 
coordinator,  and  Patrick  Wesley,  ex- 
ecutive director,  Ontario  Confedera- 
tion of  University  Faculty  Associa- 
tions, Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice- 
president  (research  and  planning)  at 
U of  T,  John  Cruikshank,  education 
reporter,  The  Globe  and  Mail,  and, 
from  the  provincial  government,  Hugh 
Segal,  associate  secretary  of  cabinet 
for  federal-provincial  relations. 

Taking  part  in  an  afternoon  round 
table  discussion  on  “Issues  and  Strat- 
egies” will  be  UTFA’s  president, 
Harvey  Dyck,  Michael  Jackel,  presi- 
dent of  UTSA,  U of  T Alumni  Associa- 
tion president  Edward  Kerwin,  David 
Nowlan,  vice-president  (research  and 
planning)  and  St.  Clair  Balfour,  a 
government  appointee  on  Governing 
Council. 

Though  planning  is  still  in  the  “em- 
bryonic” stage,  Dyck  says  he  hopes 
the  association  will  be  able  to  mount  a 
symposium  on  fundraising  before  the 
end  of  term. 

Experienced  fundraisers  from  other 
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Arts  and  science  entrance 
testing  delayed 

The  beginning  of  entrance  testing  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  will 
have  to  be  moved  back  a year  to 
December  1984  for  admission  in  the 
1985-86  academic  year,  the  general 
committee  of  the  faculty  council  was 
told  last  week.  Educational  Testing 
Service,  the  American  firm  that  had 
agreed  to  administer  the  tests,  in- 
cluding a Canadian  test  on  history 
and  social  studies,  decided  that  it 
could  not  be  involved  in  a test  that  it 
did  not  create.  Dean  Robin  Arm- 
strong told  the  committee  that  the 
most  likely  alternative  was  to  have 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  develop  tests  in  English, 
French,  mathematics  and  Canadian 
history  and  geography  with  help 
from  professors  in  the  faculty.  Field 
testing,  validation  and  scoring  would 
be  done  by  OISE.  A series  of  specific 
resolutions  on  the  development,  sub- 


jects, timetable,  location  of  test 
centres,  scoring  and  cost  will  come 
before  the  committee  Dec.  6. 

COU  revises  proposal  for 
tenure  study 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU)  has  agreed  to  revise  a pro- 
posal endorsed  by  its  executive  com- 
mittee for  a study  of  tenure  to  be 
done  by  a management  consulting 
firm  after  a protest  by  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  ( Bulletin , Oct.  25).  The 
executive  has  been  asked  to  consider 
recommending  close  cooperation 
between  COU  and  the  consultants 
and  the  inclusion  of  a philosophical 
statement  on  tenure  by  the  academic 
community.  The  new  proposal  will 
be  presented  to  a general  meeting  of 
COU  on  Dec.  17. 
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universities  and  outside  of  univer- 
sities will  be  invited.  The  symposium  is 
being  organized  to  put  the  issue  “more 
clearly  on  the  agenda  of  the  University 
community,  not  to  criticize  those  in- 
volved in  this  branch  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s operation,”  says  Dyck. 

“We  want  the  new  president  to  step 
into  an  environment  where  these 
issues  are  being  addressed.” 

There  is  potential  to  make  private 
funds  a major  source  of  income,  he 
says.  “We  need  to  reach  out  to  alumni 
and  the  corporate  sector  and  that 
doesn’t  mean  finding  better  ways  of 
asking  for  money. 

“There  should  be  a serious  review  of 
this  whole  area  in  the  next  year  and  a 
half.  It  requires  new  investments  — 
large  budgetary  allocations.” 

Other  universities  have  mounted 
“remarkable  fundraising  drives”  he 
says,  “as  meticulously  prepared  as 
military  operations.  We  could  aim  at 
$15  million  a year.  That  is  a modest  ob- 
jective. It’s  simply  inadequate  to  say 
we  don’t  have  the  tradition  here.” 
Dyck  says  he  hopes  the  symposium 
will  be  held  with  the  full  support  of 
Governing  Council  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

“It’s  not  intended  to  be  confronta- 
tionist.  We  need  to  find  consensus  on 
campus  and  I’m  convinced  it  can  be 
done. 

“We  won’t  solve  our  problems  by 
cursing  the  darkness.  We’re  trying  to 
light  some  candles  here  and  there,  and 
do  it  cooperatively.” 

A two-day  conference  on  academic 
planning  perspectives,  to  be  co- 
sponsored with  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  (Research  & Planning),  is 
planned  for  the  end  of  May. 

Also  being  discussed  is  a forum  on 
high  technology. 
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The  technological  revolution  in  library  science 

A change  of  name  reflects  a new  direction  in  the  faculty 


by  Judith  Knelman 

An  American  professor  of  library 
science,  Wilfrid  Lancaster,  recent- 
ly told  an  audience  of  academic 
librarians  at  U of  T that  he  expects 
books  to  disappear  by  the  year  2000. 
The  current  cost  of  publishing  is  so 
high,  he  says,  that  publishers  will  be 
forced  to  find  alternative  vehicles  for 
the  transmission  of  information. 

The  home  TV  screen  is  one  possible 
solution  that  is  being  tried  out  now  for 
newspapers  and  scholarly  journals.  If 
it  works  and  people  are  content  to  do 
their  reading  electronically,  they 
would  probably  also  choose  to  do  their 
searching  at  home  or  at  the  office  on 
microcatalogues.  There  would  then  be 
no  one  but  librarians  in  libraries. 

Though  Katherine  Packer,  dean  of 
the  newly  renamed  Faculty  of  Library 
& Information  Science  at  U of  T,  re- 
jects this  scenario,  she  does  think  it  is 
a useful  shock  tactic  to  stimulate 
librarians  to  plan  for  the  future.  She 
thinks  the  printed  page  has  advan- 
tages that  will  encourage  its  continu- 
ance as  a form,  but  she  does  not  doubt 
that  microelectronics  constitutes  an 
equally  viable  form.  Already  it  has 
revolutionized  the  way  cataloguing 
and  research  are  conducted  in  libraries 
and  it  has  expanded  the  resources 
available  to  users  from  the  holdings  of 
one  library  to  a vast  supply  of  informa- 
tion disseminated  from  a network  of 
scattered  locations. 


Packer,  who  taught  automation  and 
computer  programming  to  student 
librarians  from  the  early  70s  until  her 
appointment  as  dean  in  1979,  wanted 
the  name  of  the  Faculty  of  Library 
Science  changed  to  acknowledge  the 
power  of  the  computer  in  the  field. 

“We  were  slow  in  making  the  change 
because  we  wanted  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  we  had  the  faculty 
strength  and  the  degree  of  cooperation 
necessary  from  other  faculties  and 
departments  in  the  University,”  she 
says.  After  consultation  with  Pro- 
fessor Allan  Borodin,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of 'Computer  Science,  to 
make  sure  there  was  no  overlap,  and 
the  cross-appointment  of  Professors 
C.C.  Gotlieb  of  computer  science  and 
K.C.  Smith  of  electrical  engineering, 
the  faculty  was  in  a position  to  in- 
crease its  emphasis  on  the  information 
science  element  in  its  master’s  pro- 
gram and  offer  a new  focus  on  infor- 
mation science  in  its  doctoral  program. 
(The  PhD  focus  has  been  approved  by 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  Council 
and  is  now  up  for  approval  by  the 
academic  affairs  and  planning  and 
resources  committees.) 

She  thinks  that  as  well  as  training 
students  in  new  methods  and  applica- 
tions, the  faculty  will  be  retraining  its 
graduates.  Microform  catalogues, 
statistical  data  bases,  on-line  data 
bases  and  videotext  have  made  it 
necessary  for  librarians  to  become 


Committee  HighSghts 


The  Academic  Affairs  Com- 
mittee — Oct.  7, 1982 

• recommended  for  approval 
amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  School  of  Continu- 
ing Studies  (SCS)  which 
would  make  the  council 
smaller  and  clarify  the  role  of 
council  as  advisory  to  the 
director.  Unlike  other  coun- 
cils in  the  University,  the 
membership  would  be  ap- 
pointed rather  than  elected 

• Vice-President  & Provost 
David  Strangway  reported 

— the  director  of  SCS  is 
preparing  a report  on  the 
number  of  students  expected 
to  come  through  French  im- 
mersion programs  in  high 
schools 

— the  Task  Force  on 
Undergraduate  Instructional 
Equipment  had  identified  a 
major  problem  in  the  funding 
of  undergraduate  instruc- 
tional equipment.  Professor 
R.E.  Jervis  is  chairing  a 
group  which  will  prepare  a 
proposal  for  the  science  and 
engineering  departments 

— reappointments  for  staff 
members  age  65  and  over 
will  be  scrutinized  even  more 
carefully  in  the  future 
leading  to  a very  limited 
number  of  full-time  reap- 
pointments. Divisions  will  be 
encouraged  to  use  stipends, 
part-time  and  status  only 
appointments  to  encourage 
active  involvement 

— the  membership  and  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Working  Group  on  the 
Academic  Role  of  the  St. 
George  Colleges.  A detailed 
financial  analysis  of  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  is  to  be 
undertaken  to  dovetail  with 
the  academic  analysis 

— due  to  budget  cuts  and  the 
freeze  on  appointments  the 
educational  development 
position  in  the  provost’s 
office  would  not  be  filled. 

The  director  of  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies  had  been 
asked  to  look  into  the 


possibility  of  organizing  a 
series  of  self-funded 
workshops.  Principals,  deans 
and  directors  have  been 
asked  to  support  educational 
development  in  their  own 
areas 

• Duncan  Greene,  director  of 
SCS,  who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Council  — Univer- 
sity of  Toronto/Ontario  In- 
stitute for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion, reported  that  the  joint 
council  had  met  four  times 
and  had  begun  addressing 
the  priorities  in  the  agree- 
ment. It  had  overseen  an  ini- 
tiative taken  on  a joint 
research  project  between  the 
Faculty  of  Education  and  the 
Institute  of  Child  Study  and 
had  examined  proposals  for  a 
Connaught  development 
grant  for  the  Faculty  of 
Education.  Other  matters 
such  as  the  rationalization  of 
activities  of  the  guidance 
centre  and  the  U of  T Press 
remained  to  be  resolved. 

The  Committee  on  Campus 
& Community  Affairs  — 
Oct.  19 

• Vice-President  — Person- 
nel and  Student  Affairs 
William  Alexander  reported 
that  the  Career  Counselling 
& Placement  Centre  had 
discontinued  on-campus 
recruitment  at  Scarborough 
College  for  1982-83.  Career 
counsellors  had  been  sup- 
plied through  the  Career 
Counselling  & Placement 
Centre’s  budget,  but  the  col- 
lege did  not  have  funds  for 
the  support  staff  needed 

• Vice-President  — Institu- 
tional Relations  Donald  Ivey 
reported  that  the  ad  hoc 
group  on  public  strategy  has 
held  a preliminary  meeting 
and  that  public  strategy 
would  be  discussed  at  the 
provost’s  retreat 

• At  its  June  15  meeting,  the 
committee  had  recom- 
mended that  the  administra- 
tion review  the  options  of 


response  to  cutbacks  in 
financial  support  for  campus 
and  student  services  . . . 
with  a view  to  rearranging 
the  order  of  priority.  The 
options  of  response  are: 

(a)  models  of  functional  con- 
solidation which  would  per- 
mit savings  without  a signifi- 
cant curtailment  of  service; 

(b)  the  closing  down  of  one  or 
more  of  the  services; 

(c) (i)  the  introduction  of  a 
“general  services  fee”  which 
would  transfer  a portion  of 
the  operating  costs  of  the 
services  as  a whole  to  the 
student  users;  models  based 
on  more  than  one  level  of 
charge  and  pattern  of 
distribution  should  be 
developed;  (ii)  an  increase  in 
one  or  more  of  the  present 
incidental  fees  relating  to 
individual  services.  The  com- 
mittee was  concerned  that 
the  order  of  (b)  and  (c)  was 
illogical. 

Vice-President  Alexander 
said  his  office  felt  the  order 
should  be  retained.  He  said  it 
was  important  to  determine 
the  need  for  a service  before 
deciding  how  to  fund  it.  If  a 
service  was  not  essential 
then  the  option  of  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  some  kind 
should  not  be  considered. 
Reversing  (b)  and  (c)  could 
mean  that  an  extra  fee  would 
be  considered  before  the 
worth  of  the  service  was 
determined.  However,  his 
office  was  suggesting  an  ex- 
pansion of  priority  (b)  to 
allow  consideration  of  the 
elimination  of  some  services 
within  a unit  rather  than  the 
elimination  of  the  whole  unit. 

The  committee  approved 
that  the  current  order  of 
priority  of  responses  be  re- 
tained and  that  response  (b) 
be  amended  to  read:  “the 
elimination  of  one  or  more 
functions  within  a unit 
and/or  the  closing  down  of 
one  or  more  services. 


searchers  and  facilitators.  Businesses 
often  find  it  economical  to  hire 
librarians  to  do  searches  for  them; 
scholars  tend  to  ask  advice  and  use 
computers  less,  since  in  academic 
libraries  the  users  pay  for  on-line 
database  searches. 

“If  a system  if  well  designed,”  says 
Packer,  “with  good  descriptors  with 
precise  and  universally  accepted  mean- 
ings, then  the  effort  involved  in 
retrieval  is  reduced.”  But  it  is  not  as 
easy  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  to  assign  absolute  definitions 
as  it  is  in  the  sciences.  Not  only  do 
librarians  have  to  be  able  to  design  and 
use  systems,  but  they  also  have  to  be 
able  to  help  users  adapt  to  them. 

The  human  factor  in  technology  is 
considered  so  crucial  that  it  has  been 
targeted  by  the  Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  Research  Council  as  a 
priority  for  funded  research.  People 
may  resist  advice  on  information 
retrieval  and  search  strategies 
because  the  process  seems  too  intimi- 
dating and  isolated  or  they  may  seek  it 
out  because  it  works  faster  than  they 
can  manually  and  provides  far  more 
data.  Some  do  not  trust  it;  others  can- 
not do  without  it. 

So  far,  says  Packer,  it’s  hard  to  tell 
what  the  human  response  will  be  to 
microelectronic  innovations  in 
libraries.  When  the  microcatalogue 
was  introduced  suddenly  at  the 
Robarts  Library,  librari  ms  expressed 
concern  that  users  wou  d reject  it. 
Microform  readers  are  pretty  unplea- 


sant things  to  work  with,  says  Packer, 
and  reader  resistance  to  the  file  card 
catalogue  was  legend.  “They  were 
afraid  that  there  would  be  a ferment  of 
rejection  from  a group  of  people  who 
were  perfectly  capable  of  making  their 
objection  felt.”  To  their  absolute 
amazement,  the  microcatalogue  was 
an  instant  hit.  “People  fell  in  love  with 
it.  Some  of  them  just  like  to  spin  the 
knobs  and  watch  things  go  by.”  She 
thinks  the  attraction  may  be  the  sense 
of  power  and  control  engendered  by 
the  rapid  display  of  line  after  line  of 
author,  title  and  subject  information  to 
a prospective  user. 

If  the  new  focus  on  information 
science  in  the  PhD  program  is  ap- 
proved, more  will  be  known  about  the 
impact  of  technology  on  library  users. 
Packer  would  like  to  see  offered  such 
interdisciplinary  courses  as  a psycholo- 
gical perspective  on  how  people  process 
information  and  a philosophical 
perspective  on  theories  of  knowledge. 
She  herself  has  embarked  on  a 
research  project  with  philosophy  pro- 
fessor Jack  Stevenson  on  the  ethical 
implications  of  videotext.  She  says  she 
thrives  on  learning  about  the  ways  in 
which  libraries  are  changing.  “Fac- 
ulties of  library  science  are  where  the 
new  ideas  ought  to  be  studied  and  nur- 
tured and  examined  and  produced,” 
she  says.  “But  planning  for  the  future 
is  very  difficult  work.  Even  changing 
our  focus  is  hard  work.” 
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Lectures 

Modulation  of  Mast  Cell 
and  Basophil 
Degranulation. 

Monday,  November  8 
Dr.  Israel  Pecht,  Weizmann 
Institute  of  Science, 
Rehovot,  Israel.  5227 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

2 p.m. 

(Biochemistry  and 
Immunology) 


Tribal  Politics  and  State 
System  in  Pre-Colonial 
Eastern  and  North-Eastern 
India. 

Monday,  November  8 
Prof.  Surajit  Sinha,  Centre 
for  Studies  in  Social 
Sciences,  Calcutta.  2108 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  3 p.m. 
(South  Asian  Studies) 


Manipulation  of  the 
Zymomonas  Ethanol 
Fermentation  Genetics  and 
Fermentation  Technology. 

Monday,  November  8 
Dr.  David  Tribe,  Dupont  Ex- 
perimental Station,  Wilm- 
ington, Delaware.  235  Fitz- 
Gerald Building.  3.30  p.m. 
(Biochemistry  and 
Microbiology  & Parasitology) 


Biochemical  Archaeology: 
Life,  Death  and  Muscle 
Structure  of  Marchioness 
ofTai  (BC  210  ± 5 - 160  ± 5). 

Monday,  November  8 
Prof.  Tien-Chien  Tsao, 
Shanghai  Institute  of 
Biochemistry.  5227  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Biochemistry) 


The  Mirror  of  Nature. 

Tuesday,  November  9 to 
Thursday,  November  11 
Prof.  Robertson  Davies, 
Department  of  English;  1982 
Alexander  Lectures. 
Tuesday,  November  9 
Oblivion’s  Balm. 

Wednesday,  November  10 
The  Lost  Lady. 

Thursday,  November  1 1 
My  Cue  is  Villainous 
Melancholy. 

West  Hall,  University 
College.  4.30  p.m. 


Studying  the  Earth  Using 
New  Space  Age 
Techniques. 

Tuesday,  November  9 
Prof.  Ivan  Mueller,  Ohio 
State  University,  Snider 
visiting  lecturer  at  Erindale. 
2080  South  Building,  Erin- 
dale College.  8 p.m. 

Please  reserve  in  advance: 
828-5214. 

(Erindale  and  Snider 
Bequest) 


Sleep  and  Dreams. 

Wednesday,  November  10 
Dr.  Clifford  Scott,  Montreal 
General  Hospital. 
Auditorium,  Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry.  12  noon. 
(Psychiatry) 


Ethics  from  a Theocentric 
Perspective. 

Wednesday,  November  10  to 
Friday,  November  12 
Prof.  James  M.  Gustafson, 
University  of  Chicago; 
Laidlaw  Lectures  1982. 
Wednesday,  November  1 0 
The  Shape  of  a Theocentric 
Perspective.  2.30  p.m. 

The  Problems  of  Covenantal 
Personalism:  Contra  Barth. 

7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  1 1 
Natural  Law:  A Very 
Revised  View.  4.15  p.m. 
Friday,  November  12 
Marriage  and  Family  from  a 
Theocentric  Perspective. 

11.15  a.m. 

Knox  College  Chapel. 


Is  Rural  Development 
Possible  in  a Poor  Country? 
The  Example  of  Tanzania. 

Wednesday,  November  10 
T.M.  Bita,  Christian  Council 
of  Tanzania.  2110  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 

(African  Studies  Committee, 
CIS) 

Capitalism,  Liberalism  and 
Social  Justice. 

Wednesday,  November  10 
Prof.  Andrew  Levine, 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison.  1087  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

(Philosophy) 


The  Poet  as  Prophet  — a 
Note  on  Changing  Morality. 

Wednesday,  November  10 
Prof.  Jacob  Arlow,  New 
York  University  College  of 
Medicine;  third  lecture  in 
Wiegand  Foundation  series 
on  Irrationality  in  Western 
Society.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Arts  & Science) 


What  Are  Scientific 
Revolutions? 

Thursday,  November  11 
Prof.  Thomas  S.  Kuhn, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  George  Ignat- 
ieff  Theatre.  7.30  p.m. 
(SGS  Alumni  Association 
and  IHPST) 


Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture. 

Thursday,  November  1 1 
Stark,  Temporale  & Hicks, 
architects,  Toronto. 
Thursday,  November  18 
Prof.  Pasquale  Lovera, 
University  of  Venice,  archi- 
tecture. Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

8.15  p.m.  Information, 
978-5038. 

(Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture  and  Toronto 
Masonry  Promotion  Fund) 


Exploding  Stars. 

Saturday,  November  13 
Prof.  Peter  Martin,  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy.  •• 
Convocation  Hall.  8.15  p.m. 
(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


Health  Care  Professionals 
in  the  French  Revolution: 
The  Experience  of  Women 
and  Men. 

Monday,  November  15 
Dr.  Dora  Weiner,  Manhat- 
tan ville  College;  Hannah  lec- 
ture in  the  history  of 
medicine.  Meeting  Room, 
Hart  House.  4 p.m. 

(IHPST) 


The  Professions:  Educa- 
tion, Regulation,  and 
Quality  of  Service. 

Tuesday,  November  16  to 
Thursday,  November  18 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Horace 
Krever,  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario;  series  of  three,  annual 
D.B.  Goodman  memorial  lec- 
tures. Moot  Court,  Faculty  of 
Law.  4.30  p.m. 


Socialism  and  Democracy 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

Tuesday,  November  16 
Prof.  William  Newton- 


Seminars 

Graph  Diameter  — A 
Survey. 

Monday,  November  8 
Prof.  Mark.  Jerrum,  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh;  theoret- 
ical aspects  seminar.  4102 
Sandford  Fleming  Building. 
4 p.m. 

(Computer  Science) 


On  Pressure  Phenomena 
Caused  by  the  Impact  of  a 
Rigid  Body  on  a Water 
Surface. 

Tuesday,  November  9 
Wolfgang  Jenkner  and  Emad 
M.  Elsayed,  Flow  Systems 
Laboratory,  Ontario  Hydro. 
252  Mechanical  Engineering 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 


Generalised  Symmetries  of 
Polynomials  in  Algebraic 
Complexity. 

Tuesday,  November  9 
Prof.  Carl  Sturtivant, 
University  of  Edinburgh; 
theoretical  aspects  seminar. 
1101  Sandford  Fleming 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(Computer  Science) 


Parallel  Prefix 
Computation. 

Wednesday,  November  10 
Prof.  Faith  Fich,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley;  the- 
oretical aspects  seminar.  248 
Galbraith  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Computer  Science) 


Atherosclerosis:  Studies 
on  Matrix  Proteins  in 
Calcified  Atherosclerotic 
Human  Aortas  and  Studies 
on  Elastin  Synthesis. 
Wednesday,  November  10 
Dr.  F.W.  Keeley,  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children;  10th  in 
series  of  14,  Experimental 
and  Human  Pathology.  6205 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 


Brain  Dopamine  Receptors. 

Thursday,  November  11 
Prof.  Philip  Seeman,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology.  7231 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

3.30  p.m. 

(Institute  of  Medical  Science) 


Disturbances  of  the  Sense 
of  Time. 

Thursday,  November  11 
Prof.  Jacob  Arlow,  New 
York  University  College  of 
Medicine.  163  University 
College.  4.15  p.m. 

(Arts  & Science) 


Smith,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford;  visiting  U of  T. 
Common  room,  Department 
of  Philosophy,  215  Huron 
St.  4.30  p.m. 

(Philosophy,  GPSU  and 
Kendal  Society) 


Excavations  in  the 
Vasilikos  Valley,  Cyprus, 
1976-82. 

Tuesday,  November  1 6 
Prof.  Ian  Todd,  Brandeis 
University.  November 
meeting,  Archaeological  In- 
stitute of  America,  Toronto 
Society,  non-members 
welcome.  Lecture  room, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium. 

4.30  p.m. 


Multiculturalism  and 
Canada’s  White  Ethnics. 

Wednesday,  November  1 7 
Prof.  Manoly  R.  Lupul,  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta.  Cody 
Hall,  Faculty  of  Nursing. 

8 p.m. 

(Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies 
and  Community  Relations) 


Quality  Assurance  in 
Anaesthesia. 

Friday,  November  19 
Prof.  Charles  E.  Hope, 


Tactical  Model  of  the 
Planktivorous  Feeding 
White  Crappie. 

Thursday,  November  11 
Prof.  John  O’Brien,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas.  2082  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 

5.10  p.m. 

(Biology  Erindale  and  BDH 
Chemicals  Canada) 


Fat  Heads  and  Thoughts. 

Friday,  November  12 
Dr.  M.  Spence,  Dalhousie 
University.  235  FitzGerald 
Building.  11  a.m. 
(Nutritional  Sciences) 


Ethics  in  Post-Mao  China. 

Friday,  November  12 
Raymond  Whitehead,  Tor- 
onto School  of  Theology. 
Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College.  3 p.m. 

(TST) 


Gametophytic 

Self-incompatibility 

Re-examined. 

Friday,  November  12 
Prof.  D.L.  Mulcahy,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts.  Room 
7,  Botany  Building.  3.30  p.m. 


Renaissance  Attempts  to 
Develop  a Scientific 
Approach  to  Athletics. 

Monday,  November  15 
Prof.  J.A.  McClelland, 
Department  of  French.  330 
Benson  Building.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(P&HE) 


Emma  Andiievska’s  New 
Novel  about  Human 
Destiny. 

Monday,  November  15 
Prof.  Danylo  H.  Struk, 
Department  of  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures. 
St.  Vladimir  Institute,  620 
Spadina  Ave.  7.30  p.m. 
(Canadian  Institute  of 
Ukrainian  Studies) 


Pleotypic  Responses  of  the 
Pancreatic  Beta  Cell. 

Tuesday,  November  1 6 
Dr.  John  Logothetopoulos, 
Banting  & Best  Department 
of  Medical  Research.  Base- 
ment level,  Artificial  Pan- 
creas Building,  180  Elizabeth 
St.  5 p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 


An  Economic  Analysis  of 
the  Effect  of  the  New 
Bankruptcy  Code. 

Wednesday,  November  1 7 
Prof.  Michelle  White,  New 


The  University  of  Toronto  Bookroom  PRESENTS 

A StarUt 

EvENiNq 

of  REAdiNqs  ANd 
Conversation  wfrh 
Josef  SkvoREcky, 

Barry  CaIIaqIian, 

Joy  Koqawa,  ANd  H.R.  Percy? 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  1 1 at  7 PM 
in  the  Hart  House  Library,  followed  by 
a gala  reception  in  the  Music  Room 

Enjoy  an  evening  of  readings  and  conversation  with  four  authors 
from  Lester  & Orpen  Dennys’  International  Fiction  List. 

A reception  following  the  readings  will  include  refreshments, 
a cash  bar  and  a complete  display  of  International  Fiction  List  titles, 
including  the  New  Fall  Releases.  Books  will  be  available 
for  purchase  and  the  guest  readers  available  to  sign  them. 


Admission  is  FREE.  For  further  information,  call: 
The  University  of  Toronto  Bookroom, 

Telephone:  978-7088. 


Dalhousie  University; 
annual  Dr.  Murray 
Mendelson  lecture.  Main 
lecture  theatre,  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  5p.m. 


What  to  Do  about  the 
Nuclear  Threat. 

Friday,  November  19 
William  Epstein,  UN  Insti- 
tute for  Teaching  and 
Research;  third  in  series  of 
six  Lectures  in  Peace 
Studies  offered  by  Univer- 
sity College  and  co- 
sponsored by  Science  for 
Peace  to  provide  under- 
standing of  the  possible  con- 
tributions of  scholarship  to 
the  advancement  of  peace. 
Lecture  will  be  followed  by 
discussion  period.  West 
Hall,  University  College. 

8 p.m. 


Voyage  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Sea:  Life  and  Mineral 
Deposits  at  2,500  Metres. 

Saturday,  November  20 
Prof.  Steven  Scott,  Depart- 
ment of  Geology.  Convoca- 
tion Hall.  8.15  p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


York  University;  seventh  in 
Law  & Economics  Workshop 
series  1982-83.  Paper  will  be 
circulated  week  in  advance  of 
session;  author  will  make  in- 
troductory statement, 
discussion  and  critical 
analysis  will  follow. 

Solarium,  Falconer  Hall, 
Faculty  of  Law.  12.15  to 
1.45  p.m.  Registration  fee 
which  covers  paper  and 
lunch,  single  session  $3. 
Please  note,  registration  re- 
quired in  advance  if  copy  of 
paper  and  lunch  required. 
Information  and  registra- 
tion: Verna  Percival,  Law  & 
Economics  Program, 
978-6767. 


Mechanisms  Regulating 
Lymphatic  Vessel 
Contractility. 

Wednesday,  November  1 7 
Dr.  M.G.  Johnston,  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology;  11th  in 
series  of  14,  Experimental 
and  Human  Pathology.  6205 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 


Mystery  and  Scatology: 
Ehud  at  Eglon’s  Throne. 

Thursday,  November  18 
Prof.  Baruch  Halpern,  York 
University.  341  Larkin 
Building,  Trinity  College. 

4.10  p.m. 

(TST) 


Stocking  Tiger 
Muskellunge  into  Ohio 
Lakes:  Applying  Ex- 
perimental Ecology  to  Fish 
Management. 

Thursday,  November  18 
Prof.  Roy  Stein,  Ohio  State 
University.  2082  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 

5.10  p.m. 

(Biology  Erindale  and  BDH 
Chemicals  Canada) 


Catullus  and  Callimachus 
(Phaselus  ille). 

Friday,  November  19 
Peter  Glasgow,  graduate  stu- 
dent, Department  of 
Classics.  340  Larkin 
Building,  Trinity  College. 

3.15  p.m. 

(Classics) 


Ecology  of  Soil  Borne 
Plant  Pathogens. 

Friday,  November  19 
Ronald  Fradkin,  graduate 
student,  Department  of 
Botany.  Room  7,  Botany 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 
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Meetings  & Conferences 


A Shaft  of  Baltic  Pine: 
Trilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions in  the  Late  1930s. 

Monday,  November  8 
Prof.  Ian  Drummond, 
Department  of  Economics; 
economic  history  workshop. 
3037  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

8 p.m. 

Information  and  copy  of 
paper  in  advance,  Mary 
Rous,  3021  Sidney  Smith 
Hall,  978-3450. 


The  Disappearing  World. 

Thursday,  November  1 8 
Robert  Bateman,  wildlife 
artist;  meeting  of  University 
Arts  Women’s  Club.  St. 
Thomas’  Church  Hall,  383 
Huron  St.  1 p.m. 


Leibniz:  The  Philosophy 
and  Foundations  of 
Science. 

Friday,  November  19  to 
Sunday,  November  21 
Croft  Chapter  House, 
University  College. 
Information,  978-6789. 
(Philosophy  and  Canada 
Council) 


Glen  Morris  Studio 
Theatre. 

November  9 to  13 

“The  Rape  of  Lucrece”  by 

Andre  Obey. 

Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama’s  1983 
studio  season.  4 Glen  Morris 
St.  Performances  at  8 p.m. 
Admission  $2. 

Information,  978-8668; 
performance  evenings,  6 to 
8 p.m.,  978-8705. 


Lester  & Orpen  Dennys’ 
International  Fiction  List. 

Thursday,  November  11 
Readings  by  Josef  Skvorecky 
from  his  new  collection  of 
linked  short  stories  The  Swell 
Season;  Joy  Kogawa  from 
her  novel  Obasan;  Barry 
Callaghan  from  his  collection 
of  short  stories,  The  Black 
Queen  Stories;  H.R.  Percy 
from  his  forthcoming  novel 
Painted  Ladies.  Library, 
Hart  House.  7 p.m.  Recep- 
tion to  follow;  books 
available  for  purchase. 
(Bookroom) 


Scarborough  College 
Literary  Readings. 

Thursday,  November  1 1 
Sharon  Nelson,  poet  and 
feminist,  Concordia  Univer- 
sity. Room  H-310.  7 p.m. 


Symposium  on  the  14th 
Century. 

Friday,  November  19  and 
Saturday,  November  20 
Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies,  59 
Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E. 

Friday,  November  19 
Afternoon  session.  2 to 
5 p.m. 

Social  Change: 

“Varieties  of  Response  to 
Social  Change”,  Rev.  J.  Am- 
brose Raftis,  Pontifical  Insti- 
tute of  Mediaeval  Studies. 
“Knighthood  and  War”, 

Prof.  Michael  Powicke, 
Department  of  History. 
Developments  in 
Institutions: 

“Advice  and  Consent  in  the 
Papal  Curia”,  Prof.  Norman 
Zacour,  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies. 

“The  Royal  Accounts  of  the 
Crown  of  Aragon:  fact  or 
fiction?”  Prof.  J.N. 
Hillgarth,  PIMS. 

Saturday,  November  20 
Morning  Session.  9.30  a.m. 
to  12.30  p.m. 

New  Developments  in 


11.  ■ 

publisher,  will  read  and  talk 
about  poetry.  Room  R-3228. 
7 p.m. 


University  College  Poetry 
Readings. 

Monday,  November  15 
Prof.  Guy  Hamel 
Monday,  November  22 
Edward  Thomas  and  Frost. 
Read  by  Profs.  Michael 
Kirkham  and  John 
Reibetanz. 

Walden  Lounge,  UC  Union, 
79  St.  George  St.  4.10  p.m. 


Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

Nov.  17  to  20  and  2k  to  27 
By  Shakespeare.  Graduate 
Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Drama  1983  season  at  Hart 
House  Theatre. 

Performances  at  8 p.m. 
Tickets:  $6,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3. 
Information,  978-8668. 

Don  Giovanni. 

November  19,  20,  26,  27 
By  Mozart.  First  production 
of  Opera  Division,  1983 
season.  MacMillan  Theatre, 
Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  $7,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $4.50. 
Information,  978-3744. 


Philosophy: 

“Words  substitute  for  what? 
Ockham  and  an  Anti- 
Ockhamist.  A Dialogue.” 
Profs.  Armand  Maurer  and 
Edward  Synan,  Department 
of  Philosophy. 

New  Developments  in 
Science: 

“Some  Views  of  the  Origin  of 
Modern  Science”,  Rev. 

James  A.  Weisheipl,  PIMS. 
“Nicole  Oresme  on  Natural 
Causes  of  Phenomena”, 

Prof.  Bert  Hansen,  Institute 
for  the  History  & Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology. 

Afternoon  session.  2 to 
5 p.m. 

Religious  Minorities  in  the 
West: 

“Angels,  Anthems,  and 
Anathemas:  Aspects  of 
Popular  Religion  in  14th- 
Century  Bohemian 
Judaism”,  Prof.  Frank 
Talmage,  Department  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies. 
“Religious  Minorities  in 
Canon  Law”,  Giulio  Silano, 
PIMS. 

The  Christian  West  and  Its 
Neighbours: 

“Economic  Relations  bet- 
ween the  Islamic  and  Chris- 
tian Worlds”,  Prof.  Andrew 
Watson,  Department  of 
Economics. 

“The  Enigma  of  Barlaam  the 
Calabrian:  the  complexities 
of  Byzantine  attitudes 
towards  the  West”,  Rev. 
Robert  Sinkewicz,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies. 
Information,  Prof.  J.N. 
Hillgarth,  St.  Michael’s  Col- 
lege, 921-3151,  ext.  332. 
(Medieval  Studies  and 
PIMS) 


Communication  by  Touch. 

Saturday,  November  20 
Prof.  P.  Brooks,  Queen’s 
University,  “Speech 
Recognition  via  Skin”. 

C.  Richesia,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  “Tactual  Maps”. 
Meeting,  Toronto  Semiotic 
Circle.  205  New  Academic 
Building,  Victoria  College. 
10  a.m. 


Japanese  Multi-National 
Trading  Corporations 
before  World  War  II. 

Monday,  November  22 
Mikio  Kuwayama,  graduate 


Concerts 

HART  HOUSE 
Three,  Four,  Five 

Series  of  chamber  music 
concerts. 

Kamner  Melodya  Trio. 

Monday,  November  8 
Music  for  clarinet,  bassoon 
and  piano. 

Bankas  Quartet. 

Monday,  November  15 
String  quartet  led  by  Tor- 
onto Symphony  violinist  Atis 
Bankas. 

The  Eclectic  Brass. 

Monday,  November  22 
All  concerts  in  Music  Room. 
8 p.m. 

(HH  Music  Committee) 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Faculty  Concert  Series. 
Noon  Hour. 

Wednesday,  November  10 
James  MacDonald,  horn, 
with  Kathleen  Solose,  piano. 
Concert  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  November  18 
Avrahm  Galper,  clarinet,  and 
Leslie  Kinton,  piano;  Stanley 


student;  economic  history 
workshop.  3037  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Information  and  copy  of 
paper  in  advance,  Mary 
Rous,  3021  Sidney  Smith 
Hall,  978-3450. 


Egypt  and  the  Bible. 

Saturday,  November  27 
Eighth  annual  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Studies/Society  for 
the  Study  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities  symposium  on 
Egyptology. 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Plenary  Lectures. 

“The  Joseph  Story  — Egypt 
during  the  Patriarchal 
Period”.  Prof.  Donald  B. 
Redford,  Department  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies. 

9.15  a.m. 

“The  Semites  in  Egypt  — 
Moses  and  the  Exodus”, 
Prof.  John  Van  Seters, 
University  of  North 
Carolina.  10.15  a.m. 

Concurrent  lectures. 

11.30  a.m.,  repeated  at 
1.45  p.m. 

“Egyptian  Influence  on 
Hebrew  Thought”,  Prof. 
Ronald  J.  Williams,  Depart- 
ment of  Near  Eastern 
Studies. 

“Survey  of  Archaeological 
Evidence  for  Egypt  in 
Palestine”,  Prof.  J.  Wein- 
stein, Cornell  University. 
“Egypt  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Influence  of 
Egypt  on  Early  Christ- 
ianity”, Prof.  John  Meagher, 
Department  of  Religious 
Studies. 

Plenary  lecture.  3 p.m. 
“Egypt  during  the  Period  of 
Kings”,  Alan  Schulman, 
Queen’s  College,  New  York. 

Panel  session.  4 p.m. 

“Do  modern  archaeological 
discoveries  support  a literal 
or  conservative  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible?” 

Panel  session.  4.30  p.m. 
Questions  and  comments 
from  the  registrant  on 
material  related  to  the  day’s 
topics. 

Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 

Advance  registration  re- 
quired, fee  $35. 

(Continuing  Studies) 


Solomon,  viola.  Concert  Hall. 
5.15  p.m. 

Admission  $2,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $1. 
Information,  978-3771. 


Art  Gallery  Sunday  Concert 
Series. 

Sunday,  November  lk 
Wind  ensemble  from 
Orchestral  Training  Pro- 
gram, conductor  Ezra 
Schabas;  series  made  pos- 
sible by  grant  from  Gannett 
Foundation.  Walker  Court, 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 

3 p.m. 

Information,  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  978-3771,  or 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario, 
977-0414. 


EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Thursday  Afternoon  Series. 

Thursday,  November  11 
Films  of  performing  artists. 

Thursday,  November  18 
“Brass  Performance”,  Ifor 
James,  French  horn,  recital 
and  discussion. 

Walter  Hall.  2.10  p.m. 


Colloquia 

Is  Religion  Personally 
Liberating  or  Enslaving? 

Wednesday,  November  10 
Prof.  C.  Daniel  Batson, 
University  of  Kansas. 

Centre  for  Religious  Studies 
lounge,  14-352  Robarts 
Library.  4 p.m. 


M87  and  Other  Jets. 

Wednesday,  November  10 
Frazer  Owen,  National 
Radio  Astronomy  Obser- 
vatory, Socorro.  137 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 
(Astronomy) 


Fee-Charging  in  the  Social 
Services:  An  International 
Perspective. 

Thursday,  November  11 
Prof.  E.  S.  Lightman, 
Faculty  of  Social  Work. 
Seventh  floor  conference 
room,  Faculty  of  Social 
Work,  246  Bloor  St.  W. 

4 p.m. 


Excitonic  Matter. 

Thursday,  November  11 
Prof.  Tom  Timusk, 
McMaster  University;  week- 
ly colloquium  addressed  to 


Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

Wednesday,  November  10 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4 p.m. 


Curriculum  & Standards 
Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  November  10 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Academic  Affairs 
Committee. 

Thursday,  November  11 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Saturday,  November  13 
Works  by  Paganini,  Stravin- 
sky and  Schubert,  performed 
by  the  faculty’s  artists. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $7,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $4.50. 


U of  T Concert  Choir. 

Sunday,  November  lk 
Conductor  William  Wright. 
Walter  Hall.  3 p.m. 


University  Singers. 

Wednesday,  November  1 7 
Conductor  Diana  Brault. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 


Faculty  of  Music  Brass 
Choir. 

Sunday,  November  21 
Guest  conductor  and  French 
horn  soloist  Ifor  James. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 


An  Evening  with  Godfrey 
Ridout. 

Monday,  November  22 
U of  T Chamber  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Godfrey 
Ridout,  with  guest  soloists. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 


general  physics  audience. 
102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 


On  the  Apparent  Absence 
of  Civil  Religion  in 
Canada. 

Friday,  November  12 
Prof.  Peter  Slater,  Wycliffe 
College.  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies  Lounge, 
14-352  Robarts  Library. 

1 p.m. 


Rise  of  Psychiatry  during 
the  French  Revolution. 

Tuesday,  November  16 
Dr.  Dora  Weiner,  Manhat- 
tanville  College.  Common 
room,  fourth  floor,  Text- 
book Store,  280  Huron  St. 

4 p.m. 

(IHPST) 


An  Ecological  Analysis  of 
Voluntary  Social  Service 
Agencies. 

Thursday,  November  25 
Prof.  D.  Tucker,  McMaster 
University.  Seventh  floor 
conference  room,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work,  246  Bloor  St. 
W.  4 p.m. 


Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  November  15 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs. 

Tuesday,  November  16 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  November  18 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4.30  p.m. 


Alumni  Series. 

Tuesday,  November  23 
Betty-Jean  Hagen,  violin. 
Program  includes  works  by 
Prokofiev,  Brahms  and  Tar- 
tini;  third  in  series  of  four 
concerts  presented  in  co- 
operation with  CBC  radio. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $8,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $4.50. 
Information  on  all  concerts 
in  Edward  Johnson 
Building,  978-3744. 


Canadian  Children’s  Opera 
Chorus. 

Saturday,  November  13 
Program  includes  Benjamin 
Britten’s  “The  Golden 
Vanity”  and  Michael  Hurd’s 
“Rooster  Rag”.  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  Trinity 
College.  3 p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  children  $3. 
Information,  978-2651. 


Plays,  Readings  & Opera 


Prof.  Josef  Skvorecky,  one  of  four  authors  to  read 
at  Croft  Chapter  House,  Nov. 


Governing  Council 
& Committees 


Monday,  November  15 
Robert  Bringhurst,  poet  and 
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Exhibitions 

Italian  Renaissance  Art: 
An  Exhibit  of  Books  from 
Italy. 

To  November  1 7 
Main  display  area,  Robarts 
Library,  130  St.  George  St. 
(Community  Relations  and 
Italian  Cultural  Institute) 


Bertrand  Russell, 
Polymath. 

To  January  19 
Books,  pamphlets  and 
ephemera  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Prof.  John  G.  Slater. 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Saturday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Scarborough  College. 

November  8 to  26 
Lyn  Carter,  fabric  art. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday- 


Miscellany 

Pollution  Probe. 

Seminars  and  courses  on  a 
variety  of  topics  related  to 
energy  savings  and  environ- 
mental problems  are  held  at 
Ecology  House,  12  Madison 
Ave. 

Information  on  all  Pollution 
Probe  activities,  967-0577. 


Act  of  Remembrance 

Thursday,  November  11 
Soldiers’  Tower,  Hart  House. 
10.40  a.m. 


Convocation  on  Solutions 
to  the  Nuclear  Arms  Race. 

Thursday,  November  1 1 
Day  long  program  presented 
by  the  U of  T Campaign  for 
Nuclear  Disarmament  and 
co-sponsored  by  Science  for 
Peace,  Student  Pugwash, 
UTANG,  Student  Christian 
Movement  includes: 

Films  in  Sigmund  Samuel 
Library.  12  noon  to  3 p.m. 
Slide  shows  and  displays  in 
lobbies  of  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
and  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  12  noon  to  3 p.m. 
‘‘Referenda  and  Remem- 
brance”, keynote  address  by 
Bernard  Wood,  North-South 
Institute,  Ottawa. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m. 
“Nuclear  Weapons  and 
Canadian  Policy”,  panel 
discussion  co-sponsored  by 
Young  Alumni  Association; 
moderator,  Prof.  Desmond 
Morton,  Erindale  College. 
Upper  Brennan  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College.  8 p.m. 
Information,  Douglas 
Gies,  978-3148. 


Thursday,  9 a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 


Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture. 

November  8 to  26 
The  International  Style. 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Design. 

Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture, 

230  College  St. 


Erindale  College. 

November  10  to  December  3 
Handwoven  fabrics.  Ontario 
Crafts  Council. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday- 
Friday,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Saturday-Sunday,  2 to 
5 p.m. 


Recreating  the  Early 
Stage. 

Friday,  November  12 
Slide  and  discussion  series 
“Robin  Hood  and  Early  Folk 
Theatre”.  113  New 
Academic  Building,  Victoria 
College.  12  noon. 

(REED  and  PLS) 


Men’s  Hockey. 

Wednesday,  November  1 7 
Blues  vs.  Royal  Military 
College. 

Friday,  November  19 
Blues  vs.  Windsor 
Wednesday,  November  2k 
Blues  vs.  Laurier. 

Varsity  Arena.  7.30  p.m. 
Tickets  $3,  reserved  seats 
$4,  students  $2. 


Red  Any  Good  Labels 
Lately? 

Thursday,  November  18 
Woodsworth  wine  tasting. 
Woodsworth  College  lounge. 

5.30  p.m.  to  7 p.m. 

Tickets,  $3,  must  be  obtained 
in  advance  from  Woodsworth 
College  information  office, 
978-4444. 

(Woodsworth  and  WCSA) 


First  Aid  Course. 

Monday,  November  22  to 
Wednesday,  December  1 
St.  John  Ambulance  10-day 
course.  7029  Robarts 
Library.  10  a.m.  to  12  noon 
or  1 to  3 p.m.  Registration 
forms,  to  be  signed  by 
department  head,  must  be 
returned  one  week  prior  to 
beginning  of  course.  Infor- 
mation, 978-8787. 


Films 

Royal  Heritage. 

Last  four  of  nine  films  on  the 
treasures  which  have  ac- 
crued to  the  British  Crown 
since  the  Middle  Ages. 
Meeting  Room,  Hart  House. 

George  IV. 

Monday,  November  8 
12  noon. 

Victoria  and  Albert. 

Monday,  November  8 
7 p.m. 

Victoria,  Queen  and 
Empress. 

Monday,  November  15 
12  noon. 

Edward  VII  and  the  House 
of  Windsor. 

Monday,  November  15 
7 p.m. 


Change  and  Tradition  in 
the  Arab  World. 

Films  followed  by  discussions 
on  Arab  culture.  3154 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

7.30  p.m. 

Monday,  November  8 
The  Carmathians  — Com- 
munists for  1,000  years. 

Prof.  L.M.  Kenny,  Depart- 
ment of  Middle  East  & 
Islamic  Studies. 

Monday,  November  22 
A Veiled  Revolution.  Pro- 
fessor H.  Dajani-Shakeel, 
Department  of  Middle  East 
& Islamic  Studies. 
(Community  Relations,  Mid- 
dle East  & Islamic  Studies, 
Continuing  Studies  and  Arab 
Community  Centre  of 
Toronto) 


The  Filmmakers. 

Series  of  films  and  lectures 
by  Norman  Jewison. 

The  Filmmaker  and  the 
Script. 

Monday,  November  22 
Screening  of  “.  . . And 
Justice  for  All.” 

The  Filmmaker:  Camera 
and  Design. 

Tuesday,  November  23 
Screening  of  “Jesus  Christ 
Superstar”. 

First  two  of  four,  series  of 
films  and  lectures  by  Nor- 
man Jewison. 

Cumberland  Four  Theatre, 
Bloor  St.  W.  and  Avenue 
Road.  Doors  open  1.30  p.m., 
screening  2 p.m.  sharp. 
Tickets  in  advance  from 
cinema  studies  program  in- 
structors; after  Nov.  15 
from  101  New  Academic 
Building,  Victoria  College,  2 
to  4 p.m.  Information, 
978-3806. 

(Victoria  College  and 
Cinema  Studies  Program) 


Department  of  Information  Services 

Seminar  for 

University  Editors  and  Writers 

Creative 

Interviewing 

Using  tapes,  role-playing  and  other  exercises,  the  workshop 
leader  will  help  participants  learn  interviewing  skills  or  polish 
those  they  already  possess. 

Workshop  Leader:  Ken  Metzler 

Professor  of  Journalism,  University  of  Oregon 

Monday,  December  6 
8:30 a.m. to  4:00p.m. 

South  Dining  Room,  Hart  House 

$15  including  lunch 

Register  as  soon  as  possible,  preferably  by  mail. 

Enrolment  is  limited.  Please  send  account  number  for  debit  memo 
with  registration  to  Information  Services,  45  Willcocks  Street 
or  bring  cash  to  seminar. 

Further  information: 

Nancy  Bush,  Information  Services,  978-2106 


Conference  on  Fund- 
Raising  and  Working  with 
Volunteers. 

Wednesday,  November  10  to 
Friday,  November  12 
Second  floor,  Ontario  Insti- 
tute for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion. 9 a.m. 

Information,  36k-k609. 
(Canadian  Centre  for 
Philanthropy) 


Scarborough  College 
Lunchtime  Theatre. 

Wednesday,  November  10  to 
Friday,  November  12 
“Amnesia”,  directed  by  J. 
Mitchell.  TV  Studio  One, 
Scarborough  College. 

12  noon. 

Information,  28k-3126. 

Briefing  for  Alumni 
Newsletter  Editors. 

Tuesday,  November  23 
Alumni  House.  5.15  p.m. 
Information:  Elizabeth 
Wilson,  978-2106,  or  Bert 
Pinnington,  978-2365. 

Management  Studies 
Alumni  Speaker  Evening. 

Tuesday,  November  23 
Trends  in  North  American 
Distribution.  Richard  J. 
Currie,  Loblaw  Co.  Ltd.  City 
Hall  Room,  Sheraton  Centre. 

5.30  p.m.  cash  bar,  6.30  p.m. 
dinner,  7.30  p.m.  speaker. 
Tickets  $18.50  per  person. 
Information  and  reserva- 
tions, Dorothy  Wootton, 
978-k913. 


Scarborough  College 
Alumni. 

Saturday,  November  27 
“Jock  Reunion”  and  Grey 
Cup  warm-up.  Scarborough 
College  Recreation  Centre. 
10  a.m.  to  7 p.m.  Tickets  $3. 
Information,  Taimo 
Pallandi,  28U-3121. 


For  other  alumni  sponsored 
events,  “Act  of  Remem- 
brance” (Nov.  11),  “Nuclear 
Arms  and  Canadian  Policy” 
(Nov.  11),  and  Canadian 
Children’s  Opera  Chorus 
(Nov.  13)  see  Bulletin 
Events. 


MEETINGS 

Library  Science  Alumni 

Association. 

Thursday,  November  1 1 
Conference  room,  Faculty  of 
Library  & Information 
Science.  6.30  p.m. 


Senior  Alumni  Futures 
Committee. 

Thursday,  November  11 
Alumni  House.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 


Engineering  Alumni 
Council. 

Monday,  November  15 
Conference  room,  Alumni 
House.  6.30  p.m. 


UTAA  Directorate. 

Tuesday,  November  1 6 
Special  guest  Alexander 
Pathy,  vice-president  — 
business  affairs.  Croft 
Chapter  House.  7.30  for 
8 p.m. 


Varsity  Fund  Board. 

Wednesday,  November  1 7 
General  meeting;  all  Varsity 
Fund  coordinators  urged  to 
attend.  Board  room, 
ManuLife  Centre.  5.30  p.m. 

Dean’s  Committee, 
Engineering  Alumni. 

Wednesday,  November  1 7 
Gallery  Dining  Room,  Hart 
House.  6 p.m. 


UTAA  Student  Emergency 
Loan  Committee. 

Wednesday,  November  1 7 
202  Alumni  House.  6 p.m. 


UTAA  Soldiers’  Tower 
Committee. 

Friday,  November  19 
Alumni  House.  12  noon. 

Woodsworth  College 
Alumni  Executive. 

Tuesday,  November  23 
Woodsworth  College. 

6.30  p.m. 


Graduate  Advisory  Board. 

Wednesday,  November  2k 
Alumni  House.  4 p.m. 


Innis  College  Alumni 
Executive. 

Thursday,  November  25 
Innis  College.  7.30  p.m. 

Varsity  Fund  Telethon. 

A schedule  has  been  drawn 
up  for  alumni  associations. 
All  telethons  are  at  Depart- 
ment of  Private  Funding, 
455  Spadina  Ave.,  and  begin 
6 to  6.30  p.m. 

Physical  & Occupational 
Therapy. 

November  8 to  10 
Erindale  College. 
November  8 to  11 
Montreal  Branch. 
November  9 and  1 0 
(to  be  held  in  Montreal) 
Speech  Pathology. 
Thursday,  November  1 1 
Innis  College. 

November  15, 17  and  1 8 
Scarborough  College. 
November  16 
Physical  & Health 
Education. 

November  16  to  18 
New  College. 

November  22  to  25 
Forestry. 

November  2k  and  25 
Volunteers  needed  for  all 
telethons. 

Information:  Department  of 
Private  Funding,  978-2171. 


Fired  SancJers'  School  of  TuivibliNq 


Fred  Sanders,  B.Sc.,  M.A.T.  in  PhysEd,  National 
Champion  in  USA,  an  experienced  coach  of  18  years,  will 
be  teaching  tumbling. 

To:  Kindergym  (age  2)  through  adults 
When:  Oct.  15  or  16  for  12  weeks. 

Where:  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church  Gymnasium,  Bloor 
and  Jarvis  Streets. 

Cost:  $50.00 

HAVE  FUN  • GET  IN  SHAPE 

Learn  to  do  cartwheels,  handstands,  walkovers,  hand- 
springs. Increase  in  flexibility,  strength  and  power.  For 
more  information  call  962-5559. 


SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 


The  Alumni  Association 

and  the 

Institute  for  the  History  & Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology 
present  a public  lecture  by 

Professor  Thomas  S.  Kuhn 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

What  are 

Scientific  Revolutions? 


7:30  p.m.,  Thursday,  November  11,  1982 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
1 5 Devonshire  Place 
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Group  research: 

Does  it  flourish 
at  the  individual 
investigator’s  expense? 


by  Cecil  Yip 

We  are  entering  an  era  of  declining 
research  funding  and  dwindling 
institutional  resources  as  a result  of  a 
poor  national  economy.  The  questions 
of  priority  in  research  objectives  and 
in  the  allocation  of  available  institu- 
tional supports  are  more  than  ever 
high  in  the  minds  of  government  fund- 
ing agencies  and  university  adminis- 
trators. Decisions  made  in  respect  of 
these  questions  will  affect  directly  our 
research  activity  and  in  the  long  run 
will  have  far-reaching  consequences 
for  the  future  scientific  endeavour  of 
this  country.  There  has  never  been 
enough  research  funding  in  Canada. 

The  concepts  of  “cost-effectiveness”, 
“program-oriented  research”  and 
“maximized  use  of  available 
resources”  have  shaped  the  funding 
policy  of  major  national  granting  agen- 
cies. Special  fundings  are  allocated  for 
the  support  of  groups  of  researchers  in 
specific  areas.  Universities  are  encour- 
aged to  identify  and  request  financial 
support  to  develop  specific  programs. 
As  these  groups  are  formed  and  pro- 
grams developed,  university  support 
facilities  and  other  resources  have  to 
be  re-allocated.  Without  question 
there  are  good  reasons  and  merit  in 
such  a funding  policy.  Of  great  con- 
cern is  the  possibility  that  the  develop- 
ment and  success  of  this  policy  may 
have  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
support  to  individual  researchers.  In 
this  time  of  severe  financial  constraint 
this  becomes  an  even  greater  concern. 

As  the  major  funding  source  in 
health  sciences,  the  Medical  Research 
Council  (MRC)  has  provided  the 
leadership  and  plays  a central  role  in 
directing  health  research  in  this 
country.  There  are  primarily  three 
categories  of  MRC  research  support: 
grants-in-aid  (grants  awarded  to  indi- 
vidual investigators),  program  grants 
and  MRC  groups.  Information  pub- 
lished in  the  MRC  annual  report  of  the 
president  in  the  previous  three  years 
shows  that  in  terms  of  operating  grant 
support  and  excluding  the  cost  for  the 
purchase  of  major  equipment,  pro- 
gram grants  and  MRC  groups  account 
for  11  percent  of  the  total  for  the  year 
1981-82  versus  9.3  percent  for  the 
year  1979-80.  An  analysis  of  the 
available-data  reveals  that  for  the  year 
1981-82,  the  average  award  to  the 
1,661  individual  grantees  was  about 
$37,000,  compared  to  an  average  of 
about  $62,000  for  the  44  investigators 
in  the  program  grants  and  $122,000 
for  the  42  individuals  in  the  groups. 
Investigators’  salaries  are  not  included 
in  the  calculation.  Whereas  the 
average  annual  increase  was  only  8.5 
percent  for  the  grants-in-aid,  program 


grants  and  MRC  groups  received  an 
average  increase  of  35  percent  and  14 
percent  respectively.  These  differen- 
tials in  funding  among  the  three 
categories  of  grant  support  are  also 
evident  in  the  previous  two  years. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the 
significance  of  these  figures,  it  is 
essential  to  consider  a number  of 
possible  variables.  For  instance,  one 
may  argue  that  the  low  average  award 
in  grants-in-aid  is  the  result  of  funding 
new  beginning  investigators  and  the 
termination  of  on-going  non-fundable 
projects.  This  argument  is  valid  only  if 
there  is  a 50  percent  turnover  of  the 
approximately  1,600  projects  which  is 
clearly  not  the  case.  Neither  can  the 
low  average  annual  increase  be  argued 
on  the  same  ground.  It  is  equally 
unlikely  that  the  high  average  award 
to  the  program  grants  and  groups  is 
the  result  of  establishment  of  new  pro- 
grams and  groups.  MRC  has  initiated 
13  groups  and  terminated  three  since 
1967.  The  number  of  investigators  and 
co-investigators  in  the  groups  has 
changed  little,  43  in  1979-80,  41  in 
1980-81  and  42  in  1981-82.  The  same 
holds  for  the  program  grants. 

If  the  number  and  the  turnover  can- 
not explain  these  differentials,  the 
answer  must  lie  in  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  either  the  individuals  or 
their  research  or  both.  By  design,  the 
funding  of  programs  and  groups  has  to 
be  highly  selective,  not  only  in  their 
objectives  but  also,  perhaps  more  so, 
in  the  quality  of  the  investigators.  Let 
us  assume  for  a moment  that  all  the 
investigators  in  the  MRC  groups  are  in 
the  top  10  percentile  as  determined  by 
the  existing  peer  review  system. 
(Granted  that  program  and  group 
applications  are  subjected  to  a more 
rigorous  review  process  than  that 
used  for  grants-in-aid,  I think  this 
assumption  is  fair.)  The  top  10  per- 
centile of  the  investigators  in  the 
grants-in-aid  category  certainly  did 
not  receive  an  average  award  of 
$122,000  in  1981-82.  In  my  assump- 
tion I have  taken  for  granted  that  all 
the  investigators  in  a group  are 
capable  of  obtaining  research  funding 
from  grants-in-aid.  If  such  is  not  the 
case,  the  differential  in  funding 
average  would  be  further  skewed. 

Clearly,  these  funding  differentials 
are  the  result  of  a conscious  policy 
decision.  It  is  equally  clear  that  this 
policy  has  been  implemented  at  the  ex- 
pense of  individual  support,  in  terms 
of  number  and  money.  The  crucial 
question  is  what  are  the  consequences. 
Let  us  look  first  at  the  number.  Like  it 
or  not,  the  number  of  successful  grant 
applications  is  to  a large  extent  deter- 


mined by  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able. A grant  application  rated  a 6.8 
out  of  a possible  maximum  of  10  may 
get  funded  in  a good  year  but  in  a lean 
year  it  would  fall  under  the  axe.  I am 
not  in  favour  of  supporting  mediocre 
research  nor  am  I a believer  in 
spreading  the  available  funds  indis- 
criminately around  so  that  everyone 
gets  some  money  to  do  their  research. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  applica- 
tions scoring  between  six  and  seven 
are  on  the  whole  considered  by  their 
reviewers  to  be  scientifically  sound  but 
dull,  confirmatory  and  not  very  orig- 
inal, perhaps  not  very  well  thought  out 
but  likely  to  produce  some  new  and 
useful  information.  Would  they  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  in  their 
own  fields?  I believe  so.  Imagine  how 
dull  it  might  have  appeared  to  the 
reviewers  when  someone  years  ago 
wanted  to  study  the  obscure  enzymes 
that  broke  down  bacterial  deoxy- 
ribonucleic acid  (DNA).  It  is  this  study 
that  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  now 
exploding  field  of  recombinant  DNA 
research.  There  have  been  other  ex- 
amples. I don’t  see  anything  terribly 
wrong  with  a project  that  is  considered 
confirmatory.  After  all,  confirmation 
is  part  of  the  scientific  method  and  it  is 
how  fraudulent  results  are  exposed. 
The  point  is  that  research  projects  in 
this  group  do  provide  a broad  base  for 
scientific  development  and  explora- 
tion. As  to  the  average  amount  of  sup- 
port, it  is  disproportionally  low  when 
compared  to  that  for  the  groups  or 
programs. 

A recent  MRC  survey  shows  that  on 
the  average  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
operating  budget  in  a grant-in-aid 
award  is  spent  on  salaries.  After  pay- 
ing the  salary  and  benefits  for  a 
technician  an  average  award  of 
$37,000  leaves  little  for  the  investi- 
gator to  test  novel  ideas  or  explore 
new  areas.  The  freedom  and  spirit  to  - 
explore  which  are  so  fundamental  to 
research  are  thus  stifled  and  curbed.  I 
wonder  also,  in  spite  of  the  high  level 
of  support,  whether  such  freedom  and 


spirit  might  not  also  be  dampened  in  a 
group  or  program  because  of  a goal 
that  is  too  well  defined. 

The  issue  germaine  to  this  discussion 
is  whether  the  average  support  for  in- 
dividuals in  a group  or  a program 
should  be  so  disproportionally  high.  If 
it  is  a matter  of  more  efficient  use  of 
available  funds,  one  wonders  why  it 
should  require  more  per  capita  in  a 
group.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
less!  Surely  it  would  be  absurd  to 
argue  that  investigators  in  a group  or 
program  could  obtain  more  than  what 
they  are  receiving  if  they  compete 
individually  for  support  in  the  grants- 
in-aid  category. 

Make  no  mistake;  I am  not  against 
the  group  or  program  approach  of 
funding  or  allocation  of  resources.  The 
issue  that  I have  raised  is  that  it  is  be- 
ing done  at  the  expense  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  support  for  indi- 
vidual investigators.  Data  from  MRC 
have  served  to  illustrate  and  support 
this  view.  At  the  local  institutional 
level  it  is  not  difficult  to  envision  the 
re-allocation  of  laboratory  space  and 
other  supporting  facilities  and 
resources  to  group  or  program 
oriented  research.  The  potential  for 
the  individuals  in  the  institution  to  ex- 
plore and  investigate  would  be  directly 
and  effectively  restricted.  It  is  difficult 
to  answer  the  question  whether  group 
and  program  research  are  more  pro- 
ductive than  individual  efforts.  Pro- 
ponents of  group  and  program 
research  would  point  to  its  achieve- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
same  attention  is  given  to  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  individual  inves- 
tigators, achievements  of  equal  or 
even  greater  merit  can  be  found 
from  their  individual  endeavours. 

One  wonders  how  many  great 
discoveries  in  science  have  been 
made  as  the  product  of  group 
efforts. 

Cecil  Yip  is  a professor  in  the  Banting 
& Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research. 


STEVE  BEHAL 


Contact  lenses  unacceptable 
in  chemical  laboratory 


A student  working  part-time  in  one  of 
our  science  departments  has  suffered 
damage  to  the  corneas  of  her  eyes 
from  working  with  formalin  solutions 
while  wearing  soft  contact  lenses.  No 
one  should  wear  contact  lenses  in  a 
chemical  laboratory.  Eye  protection  is 


mandatory  for  all  working  with  cor- 
rosive or  toxic  chemicals,  but  contact 
lenses  are  not  acceptable. 

Professor  J.  W.  Smith 
Director 

Occupational  Health  & Safety 


United  Way  campaign  reports 
more  donors,  bigger  donations 


The  first  returns  in  U of  T’s  United 
Way  campaign  indicate  that  giving  is 
substantially  up  this  year.  Some  ex- 
amples: Woodsworth  College  staff 
donated  16  times  the  amount  given 
last  year;  at  Student  Record  Services, 
giving  increased  40  percent.  Donations 
have  exceeded  last  year’s  at  Innis 
College  and  the  Department  of  Alumni 
Affairs.  Though  80  percent  of  consti- 


tuencies have  still  to  report,  coordina- 
tors say  there’s  been  a good  response. 

“U  of  T people  are  generous 
people,”  says  campaign  chairman 
Dennis  Duffy,  principal  of  Innis 
College.  ‘‘There  are  hard  times  out 
there  and  people  know  social  services 
need  help.” 

The  campaign  continues  until 
Nov.  15. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Jack  Johnston,  978-4419;  (4)  Elaine  Preston,  978-2112; 

(5)  Barbara  Marshall,  978-4834;  (6)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-6496. 
Secretary  III 

($16,110-  18,950-21,790) 


Physical  Plant  (1),  Joint 
Council  on  Education  (1) 


Laboratory  Technician  II 

($16,110-  18,950-21,790) 
Physiology  (5),  Pathology  (2) 


Administrative  Assistant  I 

($16,110-  18,950-21,790) 
History  (4),  Research 
Administration  (5) 

Production  Coordinator 

(Administrative  Assistant  II) 
($20,860  - 24,540  - 28,220) 
Media  Centre  (2) 

T.V.  Operator  IV 

($21,900  - 25,770  - 29,640) 
Media  Centre  (2)  'v 


Vermont  Park  — West  Annex 

Converted  duplex  with  self-contained  apts,  deck,  garden  and 
parking.  Excellent  rental  income  to  defray  mortgage.  $118,500. 


Upper  Canada  College 
— Original  Fourplex 

$239,500.  Reduced  for  immediate  sale.  Four  2-bedroom  apts  with 
balconies,  fireplaces,  separate  dining  rooms.  Excellent  mortgage  @ 
1174%. 

Albany  & Wells  Street  — $124,500 

Solid  brick  5 bedroom  home  with  fireplace  and  parking.  Partially 
divided  with  $500.  monthly  income. 

St.  Clair  - Rushton  Road 

Solid  brick  detached  4 bedroom  home  on  40  foot  lot  with  private 
drive.  Contemporary  decor  throughout,  fireplaces,  skylight  and  sundeck. 
Model  kitchen  has  preparation  island,  pass  through  to  dining  room,  and 
loads  of  cupboards.  $40,000.+  down. 

Annex  — Facing  Sibelius  Park 

Original  3 storey  brick  home  with  bay  windows  and  fireplaces.  Owner 
occupied  for  25  years.  $30,000.+  down.  Excellent  financing. 

College  & Dovercourt 

Original  1 bedroom  duplex  with  separate  front  entrances.  Ideal  for 
pied-a-terre  or  single  professional.  $15,000.  down. 

Bloor  & Dovercourt  — $59,000 

Estate  sale.  3 bedroom  home  with  large  garden  and  parking.  Some 
redecorating  required. 


537-2667 

Protecting  our  clients  with  competence  and  integrity 


Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  ad- 
ditional word.  Your  name  counts 
as  one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Information  Ser- 
vices, 45Willcocks  St.  All  en- 
quiries by  telephone  should  be 
directed  to  978-4933.  Ads  will  not 
be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Three  bedroom  house,  fully 
furnished,  wood-panelled, 
fireplace.  Casa  Loma  area. 
Non-smokers,  references; 
March  1,  1983  for  six  months. 
$1200  per  month.  Dr.  M.  Baker 
363-3225. 

Furnished  House  for  Rent: 

Jan. 1 -Aug.  1 (exact  dates 
negotiable).  3 bedrooms,  large 
kitchen,  garden,  garage.  Near 
High  Park,  TTC,  shopping. 
$700  per  month.  537-4772. 

Sabbatical  Home  for  rent: 

Pleasant  roomy  house,  north 
Forest  Hill  area  near  parks, 
schools  and  transportation. 
Four  bedrooms,  2V2 
bathrooms,  fireplace,  all  appli- 
ances including  dishwasher,  air 
conditioner,  piano,  cable  TV,  hi- 
fi.  Available  end  of  December 
to  mid-August  1983.  $900  per 
month  plus  utilities.  Call 
483-9633. 

For  rent:  Condominium  in 

Fort  Myers,  Florida.  May-Nov. 
1983.  Cadillac  Fairview 
Development  with:  club  house, 
tennis  courts,  pool.  Near  shop- 
ping. 2 bedrooms  and  2 baths, 
air  conditioning,  furnished, 
large  kitchen.  $950/month  or 
$500  for  any  two  week  period 
plus  deposit.  Fred  Sanders. 
978-5305  or  978-3448 
(message)  or  962-5559  (home). 

House  to  share  with  classical 
musician  and  artist.  Two 
bedrooms  available  in  very 
quiet  Cabbagetown  furnished 
house.  Unique  location.  On 
quaint  English  • mews  street. 
Owners  are  mostly  out  of  town 
and  seek  responsible  individual 
or  couple  to  share  their  home. 
$650/month  plus  shared 
utilities.  Available  immediately. 
Tel.  (416)  961-2014  or  (819) 
457-4178. 

St.  Clair-Oakwood,  3 

bedroom,  2nd  & 3rd  floors, 
separate  entrance,  deck  and 
sunroom,  available  immedi- 
ately. $590/mo.  A lease 
negotiable.  Call  651-9506  bet- 
ween 4-8  p.m. 

Euclid  and  Bloor.  Luxury  one 
bedroom  upper  duplex  with 
five  appliances,  fireplace, 
broadloom,  central  air,  garage. 
Available  immediately.  $750. 
922-6881  or  485-9437. 

Miami  Beach  Florida.  Two 

bedroom  house  newly  fur- 
nished in  first  class  residential 
area,  close  to  beaches  and  golf 
course.  For  one  or  two  families. 
US  $300/week,  off  season  US 
$275,481-1936,447-6987. 


To  Let:  Two  minutes  walk  from 
Mt.  Sinai.  Luxury  condominium 
apartment.  One  Park  Lane,  St. 
Patrick’s  Street.  2 Bedrooms,  2 
bathrooms,  solarium,  beautiful 
view,  5 appliances,  (laundry  en 
suite),  fireplace,  broadloom, 
individual  alarm,  24  hr.  con- 
cierge, indoor  pool,  squash, 
sauna,  roof  sun-deck.  $995 
mo.  Tel:  923-2226  or  224-2725. 

Furnished/Unfurnished 

(Negot.)  Semi-detached, 
renovated  6 month  — Nov.  1 5 
start.  PRICE:  Negotiable. 
Downtown,  East  End,  2 
Bedrooms,  Loft  with  Skylight, 
Living  Room,  Dining  Room, 
New  Kitchen,  Deck,  4 Ap- 
pliances, 2 Baths.  Phone 
469-0757  Home/966-3500 
Bus.  A.  O'Donnell. 

Fully  Furnished  — Upper 
Duplex  Riverdale  South  (Broad- 
view/Queen Area).  Tastefully 
designed  & furnished.  2nd  & 
3rd  floor  of  renovated 
townhouse,  2 decks,  skylight, 
broadloom  throughout.  Avail. 
Jan. -July  $600  incl.  utilities. 
References.  Call  968-1204  or 
466-1202. 


Secretarial 

Special  typing  service  for 

students  — call  BUSY 
FINGERS,  Complete  Office 
Services,  and  ask  about  our 
service  for  theses,  essays,  and 
all  your  typing  needs  (also  in 
different  languages).  From 
$1.25  per  page.  1050-A  Bloor 
St.  W.,  Toronto,  532-5101. 

Typing  and  Dicta.  Do  you 

have  pages  and  pages  of  work 
you  would  like  typed  for  easy 
reading  and  professional  look? 

I am  offering  a typing  service  at 
excellent  rates.  Phone 
960-9386  any  time. 

Word  Processing  Services: 

25  years  business  experience. 
Quality  work, by  professionals. 
Fast,  accurate,  dependable. 
Specializing  in  theses, 
manuscripts,  technical  reports 
and  persuasive  resumes. 
968-6327. 

OPG  Typing  Services  — 

Reports,  Theses,  Resumes  — 
professional  results  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  Free  pick-up 
and  delivery  at  the  University 
after  5 p.m.  Please  call 
463-7815  Weekdays  after  6 
p.m.  Weekends  any  time. 

Secretary/Typist.  Theses, 
reports,  etc.  typed  on  I B M. 
machine.  Located  Bay/Bloor 
area.  Also  available  for  part- 
time  or  full-time  work.  If  I can  be 
of  assistance  please  call:  Nancy 
967-6629. 

Word  Processing  Services 

— theses,  resumes,  reports, 
manuals,  etc.  Efficient, 
reasonable  and  quick  turn- 
around time.  Call  The  Word 
Movers  at  531-8782. 

Typing  of  theses, 
manuscripts,  essays.  Ten 

years’  professional  and 
academic  experience,  in- 
cluding legal.  Highest  quality 
work.  IBM  Correcting  Selectric 
III.  $1.20  each  double-spaced 
text  page.  Call  Pam,  925-4967. 
St.  George  Street,  north  of 
Bloor. 


Word  Processing  Service. 

Fast,  Professional  Quality,  $2. 
per  page  includes:  type  text, 
print  edit  copy  for  proof 
reading,  revise  text  to  include 
changes,  print  final  copy 
(justified).  Yonge/St.  Clair, 
485-6491 . 

First  Class  typing  done  at 
home  on  IBM  electric 
typewriter.  $1.25  per  page, 
double-spaced.  Tel.  482-0215. 


Miscellaneous 

Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  The  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  The  Great 
Smokies  in  Georgia,  The 
Florida  Trail,  The  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD’S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  1A6. 

Tutoring  in  Mathematics: 

International  prize-winner, 
holder  of  Canadian  and  world 
records  in  mathematics,  will 
tutor  even  apparently  hopeless 
cases  in  mathematics  or  com- 
puter science,  using  own  highly 
effective  techniques.  All  ages. 
Downtown  Toronto.  967-5200. 

Employers!  If  you  need  to 

staff  a campus  event,  use  the 
Student  Work  Force,  a cen- 
tralized pool  of  student  labour 
created  by  SAC.  We  offer 
reasonable  rates,  willing 
workers,  recruitment,  payrolling 
and  reliability.  Call  Mona  Wilkes 
at  SAC:  978-4911. 

Summer  charter  air  flight  to 

West  Germany.  Dates  to  coin- 
cide with  the  Deutsches  Turn- 
fest  (an  international  German 
sports  festival  held  from  26th 
June  to  2nd  July  1983)  in 
Frankfurt.  Length  of  stay  will  be 
3-4  weeks.  Cost  is  being 
negotiated  presently  with  a 
downtown  travel  agency. 
Mobility  in  Europe  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual.  If 
interested  contact:  Fred 

Sanders,  978-5305  or 
978-3448  (message)  or 
962-5559  (home).  Note:  All 
payments  are  made  directly  to 
travel  agency. 

Professionals  Only:  A registry 
for  degreed  singles  25-45. 
Complimentary  registration  and 
information:  977-8318.  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  wine-tasting, 
buffet  of  appetizers,  dance  at 
Faculty  Club  Nov.  19,  $34; 
gourmet  picnic  at  the  zoo 
Nov.  28,  $28;  complimentary  - 
appetizers,  dancercise  at  disco 
Dec.  6,  $19. 

Computer  Sale.  U of  T Com- 
puting Services  is  selling  used 
computing  equipment  (and 
miscellaneous  electrical  and 
electronic  supplies)  at  bargain 
prices.  Purchasers  must  have 
appropriation  numbers.  Call 
Arny  Sokoloff  at  978-4549  for 
details.  Sale  ends  Nov.  19. 


ONTARIO  SCHOOL  OF  BALLET  & RELATED  ARTS 

1069  St.  Clair  Ave.  West  • 656-9568 


Now:  Autumn  Term 
Registration  Dates:  Nov.  8-13 
Classes  begin  Nov.  22 


ADULT  DANCE  DIVISION 

Covering  beginners  to  advanced 
(16  years  of  age  or  older) 

SENIOR  DANCE  DIVISION 

For  students  with  a 
minimum  of  5 years'  training 

JUNIOR  DANCE  DIVISION 

For  children  beginning  to 
Grade  Four  (4  to  16  yea.;,  ui  aye) 


The  School  of  the  Ontario  Ballet  Theatre 
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